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MR. GOMPERS AND HIS LITTLE PLAN 


*T HE American Federation of Labor, 

by a vote of over five to one, has 
decided that it doesn’t want any close 
connection between the political and the 
economic movements of the 
class. 

Mr. Gompers, the president of the 
Federation, took occasion during the de- 
bate on the subject to declare to the 
socialists: “Economically you are un- 
sound, socially you are wrong and in- 
dustrially you are an _ impossibility.” 
Such remarks from Mr. Gompers natur- 
ally aroused more or less aynoyance 
among the socialist delegates at the con- 
vention, and among the socialists gener- 
ally throughout the country. But what 
else could we anticipate? Mr. Gompers 
spoke from his own particular trade- 
union standpoint. The  trade-union 
movement is essentially a movement to 
raise wages. That this is a difficult task 
goes without saying. It is difficult 
enough when the whole attention of 
organized labor is devoted to this one 
object, and dividing the attention cer- 
tainly would not make the task any 


working 


lighter. This is essentially the position 
taken by Mr. Gompers and Mr. Mit- 
chell and the rest of the trades unionists 
pure and simple, and there is more or less 
logic in it. Neither Mr. Gompers nor 
Mr. Mitchell understands the present 
economic situation and its natural evo- 
lution. They look upon socialism as 
if it were a scheme of industrial govern- 
ment to be imposed upon us by the con- 
scious action of the working class, along 
the line of a predetermined plan. That 
it is coming abont as a natural and in- 
evitable result of industrial and social 
evolution never occurs to theri. 

The Socialist Party at the last election 
cast a very small percentage of the 
general vote. If Gompers should advo- 
cate that trades unionists attach them- 
selves to this small party, he knows 
enough to know that his advocacy would 
influence only a small percentage of the 
trades unionists, and that little good 
could accrue to the socialist movement, 
and much harm to the trades union move- 
ment. He also knows that such advo- 
cacy would cost him his office. Many 
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of the trades unionists are good Demo- 
crats or good Republicans, as the case 
may be, and have as much affiliation 
for their respective parties as a Metho- 
dist has for his church. Some would 
rather abandon their trades union than 
to abandon their party. To ask a Re- 
publican trades unionist to attach him- 
self to the Socialist Party would be al- 
most like asking a Methodist to become 
a Roman Catholic. It takes a long pro- 
cess of education to make a Socialist. 
This is particularly true when the man 
has been doing as well as the average 
trades unionist has been doing for the 
last four or five years. He is quite, 
satisfied with the existing system which 
has given him a gocd job for the last 
four years. Of course, he asks for more, 
but often in his inmost heart, he thinks 
he is getting all that is his due, and he 
is simply asking for more because he 
thinks he can get it. 

The knowledge that he produces a great 
deal more than the very best paid trades 
unionist gets, and the conviction that he 
should get the whole of his product, is 
not as yet widely prevalent among the 
trades unionists. However, President 
Gompers himself admitted that condi- 
tions for the next year are not going to 
be analogous to those of the past four 
years. He knows that we are approach- 
ing a period of great depression; and 
he has warned the capitalist that they 
ought not to meet this by reducing wages. 
He has adopted the socialist argument, 
that inasmuch as the working class con- 
stitutes the great bulk of consumers, any 
reduction in wages will reduce the de- 
mand for commodities to just the extent 
of the reduction; and render the prob- 
lem of over-production still more in-. 
soluble. 

The idea of Gompers appealing to the 
capitalists to keep up wages in a time of 


falling prices and over-production is a 
more palpably Utopian scheme than any- 
thing the Socialists ever dreamed of 
presenting. For instance, here are, say, 
the cotton mills encountering a reduction 
in the price of cotton cloth. They have 
two alternatives, either to shut down the 
mills altogether or to reduce wages, so 
as to decrease the cost of the cloth, and 
enable them to make and sell their pro- 
duct without loss. 

According to Gompers’ plan they 
vould go ahead paying the same wages 


as at present, in order to give the mill- 


workers an opportunity of buying more 
cloth than they could if wages were re- 
duced. If the cotton mill owners were 
the only employers of labor in the world, 
this plan might work well enough; but 
inasmuch as they are engaged in com- 
petition with all the rest of the world, 
and as the laborers spend but a very 
small proportion of their wages in buy- 
ing cotton cloth, and the far greater 
proportion in buying bread and meat 
and sugar and paying rent, it can be 
seen that the cotton mill owners person- 
ally would get a very small direct benefit 
through keeping up wages in the cotton 
mills. It is self-evident that the Gom- 
pers’ plan is an impossibility. With the 
period of depression and falling prices 
that we are now entering upon in the 
United States, the capitalists must either 
reduce wages or shut down the factories. 
The reduction of wages would be at best 
only a temporary expedient, and we 
would finally have to shut down the fac- 
tories anyway. 

Gompers is right in saying that the 
working class constitutes the bulk of the 
consumers, and that cutting down their 
wages will hasten the coming of the 
unemployed proplem; but in the mean- 
time cutting down the wages does give 
the capitalist a chance to breath a little 
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longer, and the_meantime is very im- 
portant. 

When the Federation of Labor meets 
next year conditions are going to be very 
different from what they are at this 
meeting. There will be no mutual con- 
gratulations next year about the pros- 
perity of trades unionism, increase of 
wages and winning of strikes. On the 
contrary it will be a very mournful tale of 
the breaking up of the trades unions, a 
large decrease in the membership of 
the Federation, a great reduction of 
wages and hundreds of thousands of 
members out of employment. Gompers’ 
absurd plan of having the capitalists pay 
high wages during periods of depression 
will not even be mentioned. 

The question as to whether socialism 
is an industrial impossibility, as Mr. 
Gompers has proclaimed, will probably 
be the particular subject of discussion. 
Certainly the existing system of com- 
petition will have proved itself to be an 
impossibility and will be so realized by 
a great many out-of-work trades union- 
ists next year. When a man is out of 
employment he is very apt to have his 
ideas shaken as to the eternal goodness 
of the existing system, even if he does 
adore Mr. Gompers. 

With competition found to be impos- 
sible and Socialism declared by Gompers 
to be impractical, the trades unionist will 
be indeed in a perplexed state of mind. 
Whatever way he may look he will see 
no land in sight. However, with the 
collapse of the present wage system, it 
is probable that the deference he now 
shows to Mr. Gompers’ view of social- 
ism may be considerably modified. 

So long as we can get along at all 
with the present system, no change will 
be made. Man, as a rule, is loath to do 
anything until he has to do it, and natur- 
ally when it comes to making such a 
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vast change as that from one social 
system to another, he is not likely to do 
it until it has become a vital necessity. 
And this is the point, it seems to me, 
which is likely to be reached before a 
great many years. 

Trades unions are only of benefit to 
the laborer when ‘there is a demand fes 
labor, just as the Trust is only of benefit 
to the capitalist when there is a demand 
for capital. The trades union prevents 
competition among laborers cutting the 
price of labor below the point of sub- 
sistence. The Trust prevents capital- 
ists selling their capital below cost. In 
both cases the premise is that there is 
a demand. If there is no demand for 
labor, the trades union naturally cannot 
protect the laborer. When there is no 
demand for capital for the production 
of commodities because of there being 
no sale for them, there is no reason why 
there should be any Trust among capi- 
talists to prevent too much capital going 
into that industry. 

The crisis just now impending over 
the United States cannot be obviated 
by action of either the trades unions or 
the Trusts. They are equally helpless 
before the situation which arises from 
non-demand for their respective com- 
modities. 

Some people have argued that the 
Trusts, by regulating the production of 
commodities, can institute some sort of 
industrial feudalism which will result in 
the permanence of the existing com- 
petitive system. 

There is no doubt at all that the exist- 
ing Trusts, by virtue of their monopoly, 
have been able to make much greater 
profits than they would have made under 
competition, and to a certain very limited 
extent they have divided these profits 
among their respective employees by the 
payment of somewhat higher wages. 
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This sop, though small, had something 
to do with the Federation’s declaration 
against anti-Trust legislation, alleging 
that such legislation would be turned 
against the trades unions rather than 
against the capitalists. No doubt there 
is some truth in this allegation; but it is 
also true that the trades unions them- 
selves feel somewhat kindly toward the 
Trust form of industry which has en- 
abled them to get higher wages than 
might possibly have fallen to them other- 
wise. The employer when he reduces 
wages invariably excuses himself to his 
workmen by declaring that he is reluc- 
tantly forced to it by the lowering of 
prices. The Trust, by being the only 
employer of labor, might oppress labor, 
but so far it has not exercised its power 
that way. The trades unionists are ap- 
parently grateful to the Trusts for the 
favor they have received, and the adop- 
tion of the resolutions by the Federation 
of Labor is more or less tangible evi- 
dence of this gratitude. 

The recent disclosures ventilated in 
McClure’s Magazine about the combina- 
tion of the trades unionists and _ the 
trust of the coal dealers in Chicago, by 
which the coal dealers raised the price 
of coal, and then, through their tremen- 
dous profits, were enabled to pay higher 
prices for union labor, is. still fresh in 
our memories, and is a concrete example 
of what Mr. Gompers is grateful for. 

With a constantly growing demand 
for commodities the Trusts could hold 
a monopoly price upon sales, and if they 
were entrenched still further in their 
monopoly by an alliance with the trades 
unions, and in return for this alliance, 
gave higher wages, then, indeed, we 
would be in danger of the so-called “‘in- 
dustrial feudalism.” And it is rot owing 
to the reluctance of the capitalists or of 
the trades unionists that such a system 


of industry may not some day be imposed 
upon us. That there is no danger of 
such a fate befalling us is owing to the 
fact that such a state of affairs is an 
economic impossibility. Of this the ex- 
isting industrial situation alone is suffi- 
cient evidence. 

Here we have the Steel Trust finding 
the market flooded with steel products, 
pecause the capitalists who have been 
building steel buildings and laying steel 
rail, find that there is no longer any 
chance of profitable extension of their 
business. Therefore they don’t buy steel; 
therefore the steel mills don’t make steel ; 
therefore the steel trust cannot employ 
men. So that even if the steel trust 
were willing to pay the highest-asked 
wages, it could not do so, simply because 
it cannot pay even the lowest wages, 
because it cannot sell its product. Hence 
any combination between the steel trust 
and its employees must finally fall to the 
ground as soon as the market for steel 
collapses ; and such is the case today. 

We could only have an_ industrial 
feudalism by the total elimination of 
competition between the capitalists, as 
well as between the laborers, and not 
only. throughout our own nation, but 
throughout the whole world. 

It must be remembered that there is 
one great class of competitors whom no 
union can ever save from competition, 
and that is the farmers. The farmer is 
statistically shown to get less return 
from his farm than the average laborer 
gets from his labor. The farmer is really 
engaged in selling his labor, just as much 
as the laborer is; he merely doesn’t sell 
it directly to the capitalist as does the 
laborer. The wheat farmers of the 
world are engaged in competition, one 
against the other, in the sale of their 
wheat; Liverpool fixing the world price 
of wheat. The price is determined by 
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the cost of production at the margin of 
cultivation. The great majority of far- 
mers are working at approximately this 
margin of cultivation. They are, hence, 
compelled to work for a mere subsis- 
tence wage like the city laborers. The 
mere fact that the farmer gets paid for 
his wheat instead of for his labor does 
not alter the fact that he is really paid 
a competitive wage, just as much as is 
the day laborer. Now, with the farm- 
ing class so ground down to the verge 
of mere subsistence through competition 
in the sale of their products, it is at once 
evident that they can not get enough of 
their product to avoid over-production, 
unless a world-union of farmers to hold 
up the price of their agr:cultural pro- 
ducts can be formed. This, on the face 
of it, is an impossibility. And it is not 
only the farmers who are cutting their 
own throats by competition. There is 
an immense body of small middle class 
men, merchants, etc., who, through com- 
petition, are also selling their services at 
a mere subsistence living. Then, of 
course, there are hundreds of thousands 
of laborers who can never be organized 
into a trade union and who are getting 
mere subsistence wages. The only people 
who can be raised above the mere sub- 
sistence wage are practically those who 
are already organized in the trades 
unions, and these constitute only about 
cne-ninth of the wage-workers of the 
United States. And even with the trades 
unionists, their own estimate of what 
they should have is so very low, being 
only a few cents a day above a subsis- 
tence wage, that even if all the organized 
workers got trade-union wages it would 
have little effect in relieving the glutted 
market of the world. 

Again, we have not taken into con- 
sideration the competition of the capi- 
talist who is removed from the possi- 
bility of entering into a trust and has 
the price of his products lowered by com- 
petition exactly as are those of the far- 
mer. The capitalist himself lowers 
his prices in the struggle for a market. 


This theory of an industrial feudalism 
is one of the wildest and most ridiculous 
cnes that has ever originated in the mind 
of man; but, luckily, outside of a few 
dreamy socialists of the half-baked var- 
iety, who are so far removed from the 
actual affairs of this world, that what 
they think is of no importance, it is held 
by no one. 

Another idea that is being suggested 
-‘n this connection is equally absurd. It 
1s that the capitalists when they find a 
period of depression coming on, and 
that they cannot utilize labor in pro- 
ductive enterprises, will transfer it from 
productive occupation and use it creating 
luxuries. To speak concretely: if Mr. 
Schwab, who is a large holder of steel 
trust stock, finds-that there is a slack 
in the demand for steel, and that he can- 
not employ laborers to make more steel, 
he would take five thousand men away 
from the steel mills and set them to work 
raising roses in his garden. 

The absurdity of this is at once evident 
when it is remembered that when over- 
production of steel exhibits itself it means 
that a much lower price will be paid for 
steel. This means a tremendous falling 
off in the profits of the steel trust and 
naturally a great diminution of Mr. 
Schwab’s income. It may be that his 
income may sink to practically nothing, 
if all his capital is invested in the steel 
trust. So that these Utopian dreamers 
would argue that the moment Schwab’s 
income sinks to zero, it will be the signal 
for him to employ thousands of men in 
crowing roses, merely to keep them em- 
ployed. Just when Schwab would natur- 
ally economize he is to splurge. Further 
analysis of this absurd idea is quite un- 
necessary. It is even more absurd than 
Mr. Gompers’ idea of the capitalists 
keeping up high wages on a falling 
market. There is no future for this 
country except socialism, and there is 
no possibility of benevolent feudalism 
or any other thing, side-tracking the 
irresistible movement of humanity to its 
inevitable goal of socialism. 
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WE have spoken a number of times 
about the peculiar rapidity of the 
industrial revolution in Japan. 

Here is a country that only a few 
years ago was living under a state of 
ieudalism such as obtained in Europe 
inore than one hundred years ago. 

There were no capitalists, in our sense 
of the word, because there was no capi- 
tal. That is, no capital except land. 
To be rich meant to own land, for land 
was the only wealth. Suddenly Japan 
cpened its doors to our western world. 
Yhe mechanical inventions of the 19th 
century were adopted with astonishing 
rapidity by this race of people already 
fully educated and prepared for using 
such inventions, but who had _ hitherto 
no opportunity of knowing of their ex- 
istence. Within twenty years 
and electricity lifted Japan 
rth century to the 2oth. 

With the growth of capitalism and 
the extinction of ‘feudalism, naturally 
capitalists supplanted the old land-own- 
ing nobility, and the proletarian work- 
i men appeared in place of the old 
ume serfs. Social conditions in Japan, 
from being static, have become tremen- 
dously dynamic. At first the new manu- 
factories of various articles, cotton 
cloth, matches, carpets, etc., paid tre- 
mendous profits. 100 per cent was a 
normal profit. This state of affairs 
could last but a comparatively short 
time, only until more 


steam 
from the 


factories 


could be built and production catch up 


with demand. Today big profits in 
Japan are becoming a memory of the 
past. The golden age of competition in 
Japan was short. Not only have profits 
almost disappeared but in many indus- 
tries there is great over-production, so 
great, in fact, that monopoly has come 
about there exactly as it came about in 
this country, as an absolute necessity 
to sustain prices. With over-production 
naturally comes unemployment, and “un- 
employment” is something the Japanese 
mind with its feudalistic training can- 
not understand. 
When Japan had 
of course, could not over-produce, and 
with her teeming population she always 
had employment for the serf. The 
serfs, it is true, did not get much, but 
they did not kick because they could 


10 machinery she, 


see with their own eyes that there was 
not very much produced, and there were 
a good many mouths to feed. All this 
was simple and plain to the feudal mind 
of the Jap of twenty vears ago. He did 
not produce very much and necessarily 


he did not get very much. But today, 


how very different. The former serf 
is now a free working man. He is no 
longer bound to the soil. He is free 


to walk around and hunt for a job. And 
for a number of years after he was 
transformed from serf to working man 
he found the job, and the wages therefor 
gave him somewhat better conditions 
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than he got as a serf under the old 
feudalistic regime. He began to think 
all the problems of life were solved. 
If with the building of a little machinery 
in Japan he was a little better off, then 
with the building of very much machin- 
ery he would be very much better off. 
This is the way the little Jap worked his 
mind, and it did look logical enough in 
theory, but it has not worked out in 
practice worth a cent. Instead of get- 
ting more and more pro rata as he pro- 
duced more and with better and better 
machinery, he suddenly found that he 
got less and less, and, in fact, he is now 
threatened with getting nothing at all. 
‘he more he produces the less he gets, 
and when he produces the most he gets 
nothing. Now, of course, all this result 
might have been forseen if the Jap had 
been an American, with an Amercian’s 
keen business foresight, but nobody could 
expect a poor miserable fool of a Jap to 
understand such a paradoxical result. 
And he doesn’t. He is actually fool- 
ish enough to kick about it. He don't 
like it at all. He won't listen to the 
capitalists who tell him that this is all 
in the natural order of events, and that 
if he were only properly equipped with 
the mind and stomach of a smart Amer- 
ican he would not think of kicking. 
So the capitalists in Japan are trying 
very hard now in Japan to make 
the Jap workingmen look at things in 
the light the wise American working- 
man looks at things. But it is all hard 
work, and getting harder and harder 
every day, for we see in our American 
newspapers that the foolish little Japs 
are so stupid that they have actually 
given up the problem and have decided 
that they cannot work the American 
system. 

They are now going around and say- 
ing that anyway the competitive system 


is no good—just to think of this Japan- 
ese ingratitude after all it has done for 
them—and they are not going to try 
and work the old thing. They say that 
they would go back to feudalism only 
they can't. Ieudalism at least fed them 
and assured them of some kind of a liv- 
ing, even though a bad one. 

It’s better to he sure of half a Joat 
than uncertain of a whole one. 

But they cannot go back to feudalisin. 
Steam machinery and feudalism do 
not seem to fit somehow, and as they 
cannot go back to feudalism the Japs 
have decided to take the best part of it, 
namely, its co-operative distributive 
features and join it to the modern co- 
operative machine production and thus 
have a co-operative nation. The Japs 
call this socialism, and it does look very 
much like socialism too. In fact, it is 
doubtful if it could be distinguished! 
from the American brand of socialism 
that Wilshire’s Magazine dishes out. 
But the Japs, it will be observed, are 
not taking up socialism because it is a 
good invention, as they took up, say, the 
telephone, but simply because they find 
they must either take it up or starve to 
death. 

The Japanese capitalists are telling 
them how wrong and how stupid they 
of adopting socialism, and 
are pointing out to them the prosperity 
America has under capitalism, and tell- 
ing them to “stand pat,” and that four 
years more of Hanna will make all pain 
disappear, and so forth and so forth. 
But the stupid little Japs won’t listen to 
the old song any longer and say that 
they want their socialism now, and they 
want it bad. The result is that the 
Japanese Government, which is a capi- 
talist government, just like our own 
government, is trying as hard as it can 
to smother the cries of the new-born 


are to think 
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socialist Jap baby, and a number of the 
leaders in the socialist movement have 
been sent to jail, and no doubt others 
would have been Maddenized to Canada 
if Japan had either a Madden or a Can- 
ada. There are a few modern improve- 
ments, however, that Japan seems to 
have missed getting, and Madden is one 
of them. 

Just now, however, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment seems to have discovered a new 
foe, and a most dangerous one, for it 
is a foe within the ramparts. It was 
difficult enough to fight the socialists, 
but to find it necessary to arm itself 
against the capitalists and fight foes in 
the front and traitors behind is a situa- 
tion of extreme danger. 

It would appear that the American 
Tobacco Trust, allied with certain of 
the Japanese tobacco magnates, has very 
nearly captured the entire tobacco trade 
of the nation. However, in devoting 
themselves strictly to business and leav- 
ing politics alone, the tobacco men seem 
to have missed it, for the other Japanese 
capitalists, those who do control politics, 
are saying that it will never do to let 
the tobacco men run things, and they 
have determined to run the tobacco busi- 
ness by having the government own and 
manage the business. It’s all very in- 
teresting. The following from the New 
York Commercial explains: 


The measure for monopoly of the sale of 
manufactured product provides that the cigar- 
ette business shall be taken over first, and this 
on or about June 1, 1904. A year later the cigar 
trade is to be monopolized, and after that the 
smoking tobacco business, thus allowing three 
years for the process. 

The circular explaining the reasons for the 
desired monopoly was sent throughout the 
empire on Oct. 15, and on that day published in 
Jiji Shimpo, the officially inspired gazette of 
Japan. Itis, in part, as follows: 

‘*From the careful consideration of the pres- 
ent state of the tobacco business, and from the 
deep study of the financial conditions of the 
country, the government thinks it necessary to 
make an improvement on, or proceed a step 
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further than, the present system of tobacco 
monopoly. 

“A careful observation of the tobacco manu- 
facturing business in this country reveals a fact 
that no one can deny, that the demand for 
cigarettes is increasing day by day, which is 
followed by the invention of new machines, and 
the use of the machines results in the subjugation 
of the smaller manufacturers to the larger. 

“Our financial condition today makes the 
government consider the tobacco manufacturing 
monopoly to be one of the most important 
sources of revenue. It is needless to say that 
the present system was also made to meet the 
same purpose. Nearly all the other sources, 
being taxed sufficiently, if not in excess, can no 
longer be relied upon to make up a sufficient 
revenue to meet the expenditure of the govern- 
ment, which increases every year with the 
country’s progress towards prosperity and 
civilization. Therefore, on tobacco alone, we 
trust to increase our revenue, if a good system 
be adopted. And now is the time ‘to adopt the 
good system. 

“The government intends to build about go 
factories throughout the country, commencing 
in 1904, and completing them all by 1909. But 
the factories now used by the present manufac- 
turers which the government may consider 
suitable or necessary will be bought and used by 
the government. 

“Selling organization : Wholesale dealers will 
be appointed in important cities and retailers 
in every district; the former are to buy the 
manufactured goods from the government and 
sell to the retailers, who supply the consumers. 
The present licensed manufacturers, leaf tobacco 
brokers, and brokers in manufactured goods 
will be given a privilege to be wholesale dealers. 

‘*Should the present retailers desire to con- 
tinue in the same occupation, permission will be 
given them; and those manufacturers and 
brokers in leaf and manufactured goods who 
are unable to become wholesale dealers but 
desire to be retailers, will be given permission 
also,” 


It is true that the government alleges 
that one reason for the taking over of 
the tobacco monopoly is a fiscal one, that 
it will afford a great source of revenue 
for the state, but one can easily see that 
the taking over will also greatly 
strengthen the hands of the government 
and will, therefore, be a desirable move 
for them to make irrespective of any 
fiscal considerations. 

Suppose that the Roosevelt administra- 
tion should declare that they had deter- 
mined upon taking over the Tobacco 
Trust in this country and running it as 
a government undertaking just as our 
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post office is run. Would anyone be- 
lieve them if they should say that they 
were simply doing it because the to- 
bacco business would afford a fine rev- 
enue for the state? In the first place it 
is absurd to think of such a thing happen- 
ing anyway, because the Tobacco Trust, 
which is closely allied to the Standard 
Oil Trust—and in fact all the big trusts 
are closely allied—has already annexed 
Roosevelt & Co., as it would be 
about as absurd to talk of Roosevelt an- 
nexing Rockefeller, as it would be of 
talking about Panama annexing the 
United States. But ignoring the palp- 
able absurdity of such an event, and 
granting its possibility, it can be seen 
how such a move would increase the 
power of the state. 

Not only as to the working class, but 
particularly in reference to the capitalist 
class. 


The capitalists in control of the state 
would become more powerful against 
the Trusts not nationalized with every 
Trust they nationalized. 

However, this is all dreaming. Japan 
may nationalize her Tobacco Trust, but 
the United States will never nationalize 
her Tobacco Trust nor any other Trust 
until we Americans are ready to nation- 
alize all our Trusts. We will never 
make two bites of our Trust cherry, no 
matter what the Japs may do.. 

Let the Nation Own the Trusts. 

This means All the Trusts and All 
at Once and Right Now. 

This does not mean that we would 
not take one trust at a time if we could 
get them that way, but it simply means 
that our philosophy teaches us that we 
could not take our milk by the teaspoon- 
ful even if we preferred sipping to gulp- 
ing. 


THE PROSPECT OF AN UNEMPLOYED 


PROBLEM 


Tas magazine has consistently pre- 
dicted the ultimate appearance of 
a huge unemployed problem of unex- 
ampled dimensions. We think this 
Erophecy is now about to be realized. 
Upon October 12th the Southern 
Pacific Railway Company discharged 
1,200 men, and it is said that the New 
York Central is about to follow suit. 
That the number of men now em- 
ployed by the railways has increased 
over fifty per cent. in the last seven 
years is not generally known. Here are 
the statistics: 


Number of Increase 

Employes. Number. Per Ct. 
oC yeaa cateere.cee ec 785,034 sen ee He 
1898 eS AAD SAR 826,620 41,586 5.3 
Golo y/o neh UO CCI 823,476 3,144 0.4 
TOQO ete ee 874,558 51,082 6.2 
TSOO MMe eeiee res 928,924 54,366 6,2 
LOOO ete seu 1,017,653 88,729 9.5 
LOOM ce veces 1,071,169 535516 5:2 
TOOZMyasrin peers 1,189,315 110,291 11.0 
1902, over 1895... + ++++- 404,251 ras 

*Decrease, 


During the same period, while the 
number of men increased 51.3 per cent. 
the total amount paid in wages increased 
51.7 per cent., practically nothing at all 
per capita, notw.thstanding all the talk 
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about the increase in wages that is going 


about the country. Increase 

Compensation. Amount. Per Ct. 
TSO Su tgrieroscsee SAAG)SOG, 200 Mune cess ns 
1898 ES ee sn CEng $23,316,270 5-2 
ee Bee aD OOD 465,601,581 “3,222,950 0.7 
OANA oc ooo 495,055,618 — 29,454,037 6.3 
SOO) te eee 522,967,896 27,912,275 5.6 
LOOO wets tel 577)204,841 54,290,945 10.3 
LOO Tonmie cae crea 610,713,701 33,448,860 5.8 
NO Pac ott on 676,028,592 66,314,891 10.9 
1902, over 1895 230, 520533 iS le 

*Decrease. 


While the railways are paying $230,- 
£20,331 more in wages today than they 
cid in 1895 they have nothing to com- 
plain about, as their earnings have in- 
creased $651,008,805, leaving them a 
balance to the good of over 420 million 


dollars. Gross Increase 
Earnings. Amount. Per Ct. 
130 Seat ack: Si5075 3719102 wees Fae as es 
TSQOne nage 1,150,169,376 $74,797,914 6.9 
TOOL een 1, 122,089,733 28,079,643 2.4 
iistefol cag ore 1,247,325,021 125,235,888 11.0 
NOOO ee were ses 1, 313,610,118 66,284,497 hes 
NQOOs aeyiele cit 1,487,044,814 173,434,696 13.2 
TOO Me aeraeces tt 1,588, 526,037 101,481,223 6.8 
On ceproeno oft 1,726, 380,267 137,854,230 8.7 
LOO ZOMET SOS Meee: ae Selene 651,008,805 60.5 


*Decrease. 
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However, under the existing system 
of financing a large part of this 420 
millions is absorbed in fixed charges 
upon new bonded issues, and the balance 
when applied to dividends upon the 
stock becomes in the view of the direc- 
tors almost a fixed charge, so zealously 
do they guard against any expendi- 
ture that may mean decreased net 
revenue, 

Just now there is good reason in the 
minds of the railway managers to look 
for a serious diminution in freight re- 
ceipts. This means not only less demand 
for men, but less revenue, so the rail- 
ways will have two excellent reasons for 
laying off men—the opportunity and the 
1ecessity. 


Of the 404,000 men that have been 
added to the pay roll of the railways 
since 1895, there is good reason for be- 
lieving that 200,000 or more will be laid 
ctf before 1905. 


GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


HERE is a great fuss now going 
on about the rapid advancement of 
General Wood. 

Wood first enlisted, entered the army, 
as a line officer by appointment in 1886, 
then later went into the medical service, 
where he remained until the Spanish war 
when he resigned and, together with 
the redoubtable Teddy, organized the 
Rough Riders. 

From a colonel of the Rough Riders 
he was successively advanced, first by 


McKinley and later by Roosevelt 
through various civil and military offices 
in Cuba, until now, with this last up- 
ward step, he is in line for the head of 
the United States army. 

The kick against this last advance 
which is now being made in the Senate, 
is based upon three principal reasons: 
First, that Wood took a present of a silver 
service from a gambling club in Ha- 
vanna in return for giving it a license 
to carry on gambling. This charge, 
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if proven, should not only be sufficient 
to prevent Wood’s advancement, but to 
drive him from the army altogether. 
However, it is not by any means proven, 
and would seem to be only brought up 
for the purpose of preventing Wood's 
promotion. The evidence is ridiculously 
flimsy, and the general opinion that there 
is nothing in it is well founded. 

The second charge is that Wood was 
unduly active in procuring the convic- 
tion of Hanna’s frend, Major Rathbone, 
of postal frauds in Cuba. 
sulted in Hanna making every effort to 
prevent Wood’s advancement, although 
why this charge, even if proven, should 
have any great weight it is hard to see. 
The amount of this matter is that the 
evidence that Hanna purchased his first 
election to the Senate from Ohio, and 
that Rathbone was his go-between, is so 
infinitely stronger than any evidence that 
Wood treated Rathbone unfairly, that 
the comparison is absurd in its dis- 
parity. 

Bribery of state legislatures by mil- 
lionaires aspiring to the U. S. Senate is 
common enough not to attract any par- 
ticular attention, but what is uncommon 
is that after the thing has been done 
and over with and the scandal almost 
died out, for the senator to be willing 
to bring it to the public mind again 
simply in order to pay off a political 
debt. There is such a thing as stick- 
ing to a friend, but then—. 

The final charge is that Wood’s ad- 
vancement pushes him over the heads 
of other officers much longer in the 
service than he, and that it is consequent- 
lv unjust. It seems to me that the sooner 
we establish a precedent for the advance- 
ment of young and efficient men of the 
army ahead of those who hold rank 


This has re- 
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simply owing to seniority, the better it 
will be for the army. If there is one 
service in which youth and _ talent 
should be given the first place it is in the 
military service. When the late war of 
the rebellion began the North suffered 
tremendously owing to being  handi- 
capped with having decrepid old Mexi- 
can war veterans as her generals. Not 
until these old fossils were weeded out 
could any battles be won. A generalship 
should not be awarded to a man as a 
matter of personal justice to him, nor 
as a personal reward of any kind, but 
simply because the state considers that 
the recipient will make a good general. 
Hence, the principle involved in the pro- 
motion of Wood over his seniors, if 
of any moment at all, is all in his favor. 
The real point at issue is simply his 
superior competency over those over 
whose heads he is to be promoted. 

Certainly he is one of the very few 
men who went into the Spanish war and 
came out with honor as to both his mili- 
tary and civil record. Whatever may be 
alleged against tim for delinquencies, 
his conduct at San Juan and his admini- 
stration of affairs at Santiago and Ha- 
vanna are admniitedly creditable to the 
highest degree. 

It is superfluous to say that we are 
not admirers of Mr. Roosevelt or his 
methods, and therefore when we find 
occasion to endorse his action regard- 
ing General Wood, it cannot be laid to 
our friendly feeling to the administra- 
tion. Wood is very probably the best 
man possible for head of our army. The 
very fact that he is not bound by the nar- 
row traditions of a long training’ in 
military life gives him a much broader 
grasp of life than would be likely to be 
found in a West Point graduate. 


O better example of the anomalies 
of our existing system can be 
found than the present situation of the 
cotton market. 
This year’s American crop is ten mil- 
lion bales, last year’s crop was twelve 
million bales. A bale contains about 490 
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pounds. The average price last year 
was $35 per bale. This year, owing to 
the short crop, the average price will 
be over $50 per bale. The price today 
(Dec. 3) is over $60, but a good many 
bales were sold before the rise at less 
than $40. 

As a result of our producing two mil- 
lion bales of cotton less this year, we 
receive over a 100 million dollars more 
than we did last year. 

The less cotton the growers produce 
the more the world pays them. Of the 
total crop 65 per cent. usually goes 
abroad, so that Europe will pay us this 
year for our cotton something like 150 
millions of dollars more than she did 
last year, and get 15 per cent. less cot- 
ton. She has already paid us on this 
account over 50 million dollars in excess 
of what she paid us last year, and that 
the other millions are bound to come 
to America is an economic necessity. 

This tremendous and unexpected 
drain of gold from Europe to America, 
when augmented by the’ enormous 
amount she must send us in payment for 
our other agricultural crops, soon to be 
sent her, and all this added to the amount 
which will become due us for the great 
surplus of manufactured goods we are 
getting ready to “dump” upon her is 
simply going to paralyze the European 
money market to an unprecedented de- 
gree. We have in this magazine been 
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steadily predicting a tremendous unem- 
ployed problem as being due to arrive 
soon. We now foresee that a financial 
panic is also likely to accompany it. It 
may not, but, whether it does or not, we 
are soon to have our unemployed prob- 
lem. 

What an absurd world we live in, and 
how much more absurd that we stand 
for it all, when we can change things 
for the better whenever we wish! 

Here we are paying far more for far 
less cotton this year than we did last 
year, and the extra payment, instead of 
being of benefit, actually endangers the 
whole industrial structure of the world. 

Suppose society were organized on 
the basis of co-operation, and that then 
the cotton-growers should deliberately 
destroy one-sixth of the cotton crop and 
ask society to pay them twice as much 
for the remaining five parts as it paid 
them for the whole six parts the year 
before. 

And suppose society should agree to 
this without a murmur, and, in fact, 
congratulate the cotton-growers upon 
their superior sagacity in creating the 
artificial scarcity and getting a greater 


reward. Would we not think society 
had gone quite crazyr Of course we 
would. Why do we not think society 


crazy now? It is doing exactly the 
same thing. Simply because our indus- 
trial system is organized in such a crazy 
manner that we are not surprised when 
society acts crazily, for we know that it 
must do so in order to conform to its 
crazy organization. 

If I am carrying a heavy weight in my 
right hand I must lean to the left in order 
to counterbalance it. Nobody would 
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think me crazy for leaning to the left 
if he saw I was carrying a heavy weight. 
But if he did not see the weight he 
would naturally think something had 
gone wrong with me either physically 
or mentally. 

We all see the heavy weight that 
society is carrying in our absurd eco- 
nomic system, and, therefore, we are 
not surprised at seeing everyone living 
lop-sided lives, for we know the reason 
why. 

We would like to walk straight; we 
think it more beautiful to stand upright 
than bent, but we would rather cringe 
and live than die with heads unbowed. 
Life itself is but a result of the organ- 
ism modifying itself to a changing en- 
vironment. 

We preach the Golden rule, but we do 
not follow it, simply because we cannot 
unless we are willing to starve to death 
in the following. 

However, to continue regarding the 
cotton situation. 

There will be thousands of hands 
thrown out of employment in the cotton 
mills of this country and England. The 
famine in cotton is unprecedented since 
the civil war. These poor people will 
many of them die. They would like 
to live. They would fight for life if they 
knew what or whom to fight. 

But what or whom can they fight ? 

It is the economic system which en- 
velopes us all; that is our common enemy, 
and to fight it requires the concerted 
work of many. 

In the South, where labor is so little 
advanced, not much can be looked for in 
the way of intelligent protest against the 
present order of things. 

In the New England states the cotton 
hands are more intelligent and more may 
be looked for, but not much. The 
arduous confined life of the weaver 
seems to sap all the life and vim out of 
him. 

This is not so much the case in Eng- 
land, where the work is lighter. 

We may look for the protest from 
England being more marked than in 
America. 

Just before sailing for home last 
autumn, I went down into Lancashire, 
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to Burnley, which is the heart of the 
cotton manufacturing business of Eng- 
land. Hyndman was with me. He is 
standing for parliament from Burnley, 
it will be remembered; and we had one 
of the finest socialist meetings in the 
town hall there that it has ever been my 
pleasure to address. Hyndman is im- 
mensely popular with the Burnley people, 
and the announcement that he is to speak 
always insures a crowded house. He 
made a great speech, and a prophetic 
one, now that I recall it. He warned 
his audience that they, the people of 
Burnley, were living always in depend- 
ence upon what was almost the whim of 
the cotton growers and speculators of 
a foreign land, and that any day they 
might be starving, owing to events in 
America transpiring over which they 
in Burnley had absolutely no control. 
He called upon them to join the great 
world movement to put the earth at the 
democratic disposal of all its inhabitants, 
irrespective of the possession of bonds, 
stocks and title deeds to land. There 
was a great response from the house. 
However the weavers and spinners of 
this country may vote, there is no doubt 
that their brethren in Burnley are going 
to support Hyndman and the Socialist 
Party. 

If a few months ago the Burnley 
people appreciated the vulnerable posi- 
tion they were in from the control of 
cotton—and therefore their right to 
live—by America, how much more will 
they today feel the terror of their state 
when this tremendous rise in price closes 
up their mills and throws them upon the 
streets to beg for bread. 

The present price of raw cotton, com- 
pared with the price of cotton cloth, 
makes it impossible for the mills to run 
at a profit, and, anyway, they have not 
the cotton to weave. By the time the 
price of cloth finally rises to a point justi- 
fying the mills to operate, the workers 
of Burnley will have had as stern an 
object lesson in behalf of Hyndman and 
socialism as an empty stomach can con- 
vey to minds already more than half 
ready for conviction. 

The. ordinary wages earned by a 
weaver in Burnley run from $5 to $6 
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per week. Men and women 
earn about the same amount. 

A good house can be rented for $1.25 
per week. 

A man can take six looms if he has a 
helper, and earn $9 a week; but he must 
pay $2 of this to the helper, so he is 
not much better off after all. 

The Burnley weavers marry early; 
for marriage means doubling the income 
and halving the expense. This is the 
theory, but it doesn’t always work out. 
The arrival of a baby often disturbs 
the theory. It costs $1.25 to board a 
baby until it is three years old. After 
that age it does not seem to be the 
fashion to board Burnley babies. They 
are left to shift for themselves, practic- 
ally unattended, in the house or on the 
street, while the parents work in the 
null. 

In making a tour of inspection through 
the schools, I was particularly struck 
with the superior appearance of the very 
young children over the older ones. I 
remarked -on this fact to the superin- 
tendent of the schools, and he attributed 
it to the better care the very young child- 
ren received when they were nursed out. 

However, the being left to shift for 
themselves on the street does not last 
very long, for as soon as they are four- 
teen years of age, they are taken into 
the mills and begin their life in the lint 
and dust, to go down to the notoriously 
early grave of the cotton weaver. 

Probably one of the most striking 
things a stranger notices in the Lanca- 
shire district is the wearing of wooden 
clogs instead of leather boots. The clog 
is about the same thing as a shoe, except 
that it has a wooden sole _ protected 
from wear by iron bands. The wearing 
of clogs is almost universal with the 
weavers, for they are cheaper than 
shoes and really more comfortable for 
use in the mills where a great deal of 
walking is not necessary. The wooden 
sole gives a perfectly dry and always 
warm footgear, and when the irons wear 
out a few cents puts on new ones, giv- 
ing practically new clogs. It is true 
clogs are not beautiful to gaze upon, 
nor is their sound pleasant to the ears; 
neither do they add to the grace of the 


seem to 
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wearer. They would hardly do for a 
waltz, but, on the other hand, there are 
a good many who prefer a clog-dance 
tc a waltz, anyway. 

Hyndman, when first nominated by 
the socialists of Burnley, had only one 
candidate in opposition to him, the Con- 
servative. The Liberal candidate, Sir 
Philip Stanhope, who had been the sit- 
ting member for some years, withdrew 
and declared in an open letter that he 
would not oppose Hyndman, as_ he 
thought that the working class in Burn- 
ley should have a socialist represent 
them in parliament. Things went along 
this way for several months, and it look- 
ed as if Hyndman would have a clear 
field as far as the Liberals were con- 
cerned; but finally a certain Mr. Fred 
Maddison popped up and was adopted 
by the Liberals of Burnley as their 
official candidate, under the name of 
Liberal-Labor Party. 

This Maddison is a kind of animal 
that has not as yet been bred in the 
United States, and let us hope we may 
always be spared the visitation. He is 
known as a professional “Labor” can- 
didate ; one who is always at the disposal 
of the Liberal Party whenever they wish 
to use him as a “Labor” candidate to 
split the socialist vote in a constituency 
where there seems danger of a socialist 
candidate being successful. The Liberal 
Party loves to point him out as an in- 
stance of how it recognizes the “claims 
of labor.” 

Whenever occasion arises in the Lib- 
eral Party for the doing of such dirty 
political work that no clean man will 
undertake it, Mr. Maddison is ready. 

Our friend Mr. Madden in the U. S. 
post office, who exiles us to Canada, is 
not as bad as Maddison, for he never 
knows he is doing dirty work. He has 
no sense of smell. But he, too, is point- 
ed out by the Republican Party as an 
instance of how that party recognizes the 
claims of labor. In fact, he has so long 
been pointed out as an example of how 
the Republican Party rewards a nice, 
good little workingman, that now the 
party is afraid to bounce him, although 
there is not a member of Congress but 
has his hammer out for him, owing to 
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his having put everybody by the ears 
who has had any dealing with his de- 
partment in the post offre. 

However, I did not intend to run in 
either Madden or Maddison in this 
article upon cotton. It is wonderful the 
operation of the human mind. 

I hear that Hyndman is still having 
tremendous meetings, not only in Burn- 
ley, but in all the great cities of Eng- 
land. It is said his meetings are by far 
the greatest socialist meetings ever held 
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in England, and are attracting an im- 
mense amount of attention. It is a pity 
he cannot find time to come over here 
and stir us up. There can be no ques- 
tion that what with Chamberlain’s talk- 
ing for protection and Hyndman for 
Socialism, in connection with the tre- 
mendous unemployment problem so fast 
developing there, England has never be- 
fore been so awakened to the necessity 
of doing something to save her soul and 
body from general ruin and damnation. 


A French View of the German Elections 


Translated from La Revue Socialiste by P. P. AYER 


HE struggle in the recent legisla- 
tive elections in Germany has been 
especially acute. The Constitution of 
the Empire, elaborated the day after 
the war with France, has not given to 
the Reichstag a direct influence on the 
destinies of its representatives. The 
Kaiser is still an absolute master; it is 
he who elects the Chancellor of the 
Empire, urder whose direction the 
representatives are but subordinates, 
and it is on this Chancellor’s pleasure 
that their tenure depends. 
Thus the Nation’s Assembly has but 
a consulting role, and too often, unfor- 
tunately, has but a semblance of the 
position which it should have in the 
political life of a great nation such. as 
Germany. Yet public opinion is 
stronger than the Constitution, the 
importance of the peoples’ representa- 
tives elected by universal suffrage hav- 
ing much weight. A symptom of this 
state of public opinion .with reference 
to the last election is, that the percent- 
age of:registered voters who took part 


was much in excess of preceding elec- 
tions. In Berlin, for example, over 
eighty per cent. of the registered voters 
cast their vote, and in Essen ninety-five 
per cerit., with like results everywhere. 

The elections of June, 1903, were 
made principally on the issue of the 
protective tariffs introduced in the 
Reichstag toward the close of the last 
legislature by the party of thé right, 
made up of the representatives of the 
great landlord interests of the old 
feudal nobility, who complain of their 
yearly diminishing incomes, owing to 
increasing cereal imports. Russia, in 
particular, exports to Germany large 
quantities of wheat and coarse grains 
at prices which, in spite of duties, are 
much lower than the German landlords 
wish to obtain. 

This Jive issue had during several 
months preceding the elections grouped 
and consolidated the different political 
parties in two great parties; one, the 
majority, embracing all the parties of 
the right, the Catholic centre and a part 
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of the Liberals, declared itself for the 
raising of the tariff; the other, the 
minority party, made up of Socialists 
anda small group of Liberals, remained 
faithful to its principles and opposed 
with all its strength itsopponent. Thus 
we find a reactionary coalition bent 
upon refusing all reforms and granting 
no concessions. 


The converse is the Social Demo- 
cratic party, which at all times has 
been the defender of the interests of 
the working classes. The Berliner 
Tageblatt, the organ of the Liberal 
minority, on the eve of the election 
stated: ‘‘Every voter who has not 
voluntarily corked his ears knows into 
what the issue resolves itself. It 
becomes necessary to vanquish political 
and economic reaction.”’ 

The ground thus prepared was espe- 
cially favorable to the Socialist candi- 
dates, the party following the program 
enunciated at Erfurt, 1891, pledging 
itself to the abolishment of all indirect 
duties, tariffs, and all economic meas- 
ures which sacrifice the interests of the 
collectivity in favor of the interests of 
a privileged minority. This attitude 
taught the German proletariat that 
Socialism and only Socialism under- 
stood and knew how to defend the 
interests of the workers, and neither 
time nor labor had been spared in edu- 
cating the voters, thus inspiring them 
with hope as to the result of the 
election. 


A rapid examination of results will 
suffice to give an idea of the Socialist 
victories. Berlin, the capital, was upon 
the founding of the Empire, divided 
into six districts, upon the basis of one 
deputy for every 100,000 inhabitants. 
Its population has trebled since 1871. 
Its registered vote now by aistricts— 
one to six respectively—17,505, 81,205, 
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31,513, 115,851, 33,825, 164,932, equals 
444,831 Of these registered votes 
in Berlin 324,822 voted, and the 
Socialists polled 216,547 on the first 
count, being nearly one-half of the 
registered vote and two-thirds of the 
actual vote polled. The Vorwaerts, 
party organ, on the following day came 
out with the following announcement: 
‘‘Berlin, capital of the Social Demo- 
cracy. Germany, the Socialist Repub- 
lee 

Equally significant is the success 
attained by the Socialists in the King- 
dom of Saxony. The reactionaries of 
this kingdom had recently obtained a 
modification or curtailment of the fran- 
chise for the Saxon parliamentary elec- 
tions, so that no Socialist could cross 
the threshold of the Chamber, with this 
end in view, of striking a decisive 
blow to the development of Social- 
ism in Saxony. But this measure, 
as with Bismarck, recoiled against its 
authors. 


Much success was obtained in the 
great commercial cities of the north, 
Hamburg, Lubeck and Bremen. Even 
in Catholic communities hitherto con- 
sidered electoral forces of the Center, 
the Socialist idea has penetrated to an 
extent which will bear fruit in the near 
future. In the industrial districts of the 
Rhine and Westphalia, the Catholic 
party has lost greatly in importance, 
and the struggle has been between 
Socialists and National-liberals. At 
Solingen, the centre of a great metal- 
lurgic industry, the Socialists won. 

In Catholic Bavaria the Socialist idea 
has progressed, and in the first poll the 
Bavarian capital has given to the Social- 
ist candidate 10,178 votes compared 
with 11,470 votes obtained “by the 
National Liberals and Catholics com- 
bined; and Beyruth following the 
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example of Munich, has given the 
Socialists an important vote. 


The bourgeois parties have become 
furious at the result of the elections. 
The success of the first balloting for 
the Socialists was the signal for com- 
bined action on the part of all the bour- 
geois parties against the common 
enemy, and an alarm was raised by the 


press, both Liberal and Conservative 
organs joining forces and_ taking 
part. 


“The majority of the Liberal party 
was as violently opposed to the Social- 
ists as the most positive Agrarians. 
The Cologne Gazette, National-Liberal 
organ, became quite aggressive and 
invariably advised electing Catholics 
in place of Socialists. The many 
newspaper articles on tactics to be used 
seemed inspired by fear. An article in 
Die Zeit gave as a reason for defeat 
“that the live force of Socialism was so 
great that it had penetrated to all parts 
of the Empire. The Socialist wave 
had submerged us.” 


The writer, Rev. Frederic Naumann, 
had embraced Socialism through the 
Christian faith and sympathy and love 
for the working classes, by means of a 
democratic application of the teachings 
of Scripture. He attempted to use 
Christianity and the interpretation of 
certain texts of the new testament, 
after the fashion of liberal protestants 
to touch the possessing classes, and 
awaken in them a humanitarian sense 
of duty, and thus contribute toward the 
emancipation of the working classes. 
But the irresistible force of scientific 
Socialism has taken hold of the masses 
of the workers, and this Christian 
Socialism is now on its way tcuward 
Marxian Socialism, with the slogan 
that, ‘‘ before being Christian, or even 
national, it is sincerely Socialistic.” 
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By the fusion of bourgeois parties 
against the Social Democracy on 121 
ballotings, but 26 were won by the 
Socialists. 

It is in evidence, however, that the 
Socialist party has won a great victory, 
the increase in its representatives to the 
Reichstag being nearly fifty per cent. 
A reference to the above results 
shows that most all parties lost in 
representatives, this loss being counted 
in the Socialist gain; so_it is in these 
political and religious centers that 
Socialism has penetrated and begins 
to triumph. The proletarian masses 
who through ignorance and fear re- 
mained glued to their masters’ parties, 
and who up to the present had lived in 
the darkness of the past, now turn with 
a spontaneous and sincere joy toward 
the light—toward the free and emanci- 
pated life. The Catholic center and 
the Socialist party are the two victors 
in the elections. 

These parties, though quite dissimilar 
in their political methods and a nega- 
tion of each other in their ideals and pro- 
grams, have produced great results by 
realizing thé necessity of political or- 
ganization of the grouping of disciplined 
voters and solidarity of units capable 
of great effort at the time of action. 
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The one represents Catholic discip- 
line founded on passive obedience. 
The other represents proletarian dis- 
cipline which finds its basis on a com- 
munity of interests and the correct 
reasoning which makes unity impera- 
tive. 

The Liberal parties are now caught 
between two great armies—one, always 
on the defensive, includes all the Con- 
servatives and reactionaries, fearful of 
losing to progress and wishing to main- 
tain its hereditary position with the 
enjoyment of its special privileges. 
These all fear the intellectual life now 
emancipating the proletarians. In front 
of this group another army faces it, 
always increasing in numbers and 
aggressiveness, whose effort irresistibly 
increases. The first rank is organized, 
disciplined and marching in complete 
order. But behind these comes an 
incoherent mass joined to the last rank. 
This army represents the unfortunates, 
the suffering, the exploited, who by 
their numbers seek to bring about social 
justice. And between these two great 
armies are to be found independent 
groups of Liberals, some of whom, 
when facing the enormous mass of the 
proletarian army, are frequently seized 
with fear, and véte with the reaction- 
aries without knowing that they are 
voting against their own _ interests. 
Some Liberals, however, join hands 
with the Socialist army, knowing that 
it stands for humanity, equality and 
liberty. Although not understanding 
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the whole program, they have recog- 
nized the truth and justice of the 
Socialist position. 

It is thus that the Liberal party dis- 
appears before’ Socialism, and there is 
reason to believe that the intermediate 
parties will not last long before the 
rising tide of Socialism. 

The Socialist group in the Reichstag 
has always been revolutionary. What 
will the next group do? Will it follow 
the advice—unquestionably interested 
—of several Liberal papers, who, with 


the Berliner Tageblatt, desire it to 
modify its tactics and become re- 
formers ? . 


From our point of: view it is not 
advisable for German Socialism to enter 
into the new domain urged by some of 
its new found friends. To be really 
great and strong it must remain what it 
now is. 

There is reason to believe that the 
result of the elections has not calmed 
the imperial wrath, and that the oppo- 
sition between Socialism and the gov- 
ernment will be accentuated. 

Many reasons of internal policies 
which agree with the party’s interest 
seem to indicate that German Social- 
ism will maintain its attitude and its 
revolutionary program without arrest- 
ing its admirable development. 

Those who have made the Social 
Democracy what it now is, will know 
how to conduct it without serious acci- 
dent toward the new career which now 
opens itself. 


MAYOR JONES AND 


“TALL” SrHE 


EE OPV ET 


EucEene V. DeEss 


MAYOR Jones, the prophet of the 


golden rule, denies the class 
struggle and proclaims himself 


“for all the people.” He is for the ex- 
ploiting capitalist as well as the ex- 
ploited wage-worker. Naturally he 
could not be against the one or the other 
and still be “for all the people.” He 
declares his opposition to the wage 
system, but just how he can be against 
the system and for the class who uphold 
and get rich out of it and will fight for 
it to the last ditch, he has not yet ex- 
plained. 

Perhaps Mayor Jones expects the 
capitalists themselves to abolish the wage 
system and go to work for a living. As 
well expect spring pullets to pick them- 
selves of their last pin feather and walk 
into the kitchen and ask to be fricaseed. 

From a man who in the present 
struggle is “for all the people,” that is 
to say, for both sides, for master as well 
as slave, the following excerpts certainly 
sound strangely and require a little ex- 
planation: 

“The struggle for more wages will 
ever continue while the wage system 
lasts, until by an awakened social instinct 
and a more enlightened conception of 
our relation to each other we shall come 
to see that we are really brothers and 
must learn to live brotherly. 

“Workingmen must not only make 
common cause with the workingmen 
of their craft, but with every craft under 


the shining sun. ‘They must learn not 
only to make common cause with the 
workingmen of their nationality and 
their color, but with all colors. 

“The capitalist will not hesitate to take 
his money bags and go to the Orient 
if he can make more money out of a 
Chinaman there than out of a white man 
here. 

“It is the capitalistic spirit—the spirit 
that would separate man from man 
and brother from brother—which must 
be overcome, and to this end let -labor 
make its contribution and to the devel- 
opment of the idea of unity, of equali- 
tv, liberty and fraternity, if we hope 
to see the American ideal wrought out 
and democratic American conditions pre- 
vail, where every man can stand as an 
equal and a brother.” 

The question is, what is Mayor Jones 
doing to abolish the wage system? At 
the last election he supported the Demo- 
cratic party, that is pledged in every 
fibre of its corrupt being to perpetuate 
wage-slavery. 

Mayor Jones keeps telling us that he 
is a man without a party; that he has 
no use for a party; and yet when the 
campaign is on and election day rolls 
around and he has a chance to vote for 
the abolition of wage-slavery, we find 
him regularly in the field, whooping it 
up for a party which this partyless patriot 
knows will defend the wage system, with 
its robbery of the working class, while 
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there is a breath in its moribund body. 

It may be pertinent to ask Mayor 
Jones what “struggle” he has reference 
to? And if he is on both sides of it? 
Or if it has but one side? 

Manifestly the Mayor sees a 
“struggle.” If it is not a class struggle, 
what kind of a struggle is it? Will the 
Mayor please explain if both sides of this 
struggle are opposed to the wage system? 
Is it not a fact that one side is fighting 
for that system and the other against 
it? Which side is Mayor Jones on? 

If he is on the side of the working 
class, and a bona fide opponent of the 
wage system, then he is against the 
capitalist class; and if agaist the capi- 
talist class he is not for all the people, 
unless in his golden rule encyclopedia 
he finds that capitalists are in the min- 
cral instead of the animal kingdom. 
However that may be, just at present 
the capitalists are the people by a good 
working majority, and if Mayor Jones 
is for them in the “struggle” he admits 
is going to abolish the wage system, he 
is not a socialist, nor is he for the work- 
ing class, nor is he opposed to wage- 
slavery. 

Mayor Jones makes out a tough case 
against the capitalist in the paragraph 
quoted above. All wage-slaves are alike 
to him. The Chinaman is as good as 
the American sovereign (?) Simply a 
question of price with the capitalist, and 
yet Mayor Jones is for him for he is “for 
all the people.” 

Since Mayor Jones is for the capi- 
talist and the capitalist is for the wage 
system—in fact is its incarnation and 
will perish with it—it follows that he is 
also for wage-slavery, his disavowal to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mayor Jones, in the name of the work- 
ing class, defends their exploiters; in the 
name of economic freedom votes for 
wage-slavery ; in the name of a “free un- 
trammelled soul,’ a “man without a 
party,” he is cheek by jowl with a gang 
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of machine politicians and supports the 
decrepid and corrupt Democratic party. 

According to Mayor Jones, it is the 
“capitalistic spirit” that is doing all the 
mischief. But how are we to extract 
the “capitalistic spirit” from the capi- 
talist ? 

And if we could extract the “spirit,” 
the capitalist would be dead. 

We Socialists perfectly understand the 
“capitalistic spirit,” but we are not wast- 
ing any time on the “spirit.” 

The only way to destroy the “capi- 
talistic spirit,’ the breath of capitalism, 
is to destroy capitalism. And this means 
fight, and no living man or dead deity 
can be on both sides of this fight any 
more than he can go up on one elevator 
and down on another at the same time. 

I feel a special interest in Mayor Jones 
because it was a speech of mine, deli- 
vered in Toledo in 1895, which started 
the Mayor off, as he afterwards admitted 
to me, on his career of agitation. I 
would like to see him take his stand 
where all doubt as to his allegiance to 
the working class would be removed. 
His present attitude is not only hazy, 
equivocal and uncertain, but since he 
with and supports a capitalist 
party, he must be set down as the friend 


of the capitalist class and the enemy 
of the working class. 

Personally, I have a kindly feeling 
towards Mr. Jones. Not only this, but 
I have such a friendly interest in him 
that I would like to see him make the 
record he has the brain and heart to 
make in the great struggle for emanci- 
pation from the cruelty and crime, the 
slavery and horror of capitalist despot- 
ism, 

The eccentricities of Mayor Jones 
will not always amuse the people of 
Toledo and keep him in the Mayor’s 
office. 

He is dallying on a foundation of shift- 
ing sand, and he will have to get on the 
rock or be swallowed up in oblivion. 


A BETTER 


WAY 


C..C, ALien 


L*5 me first define Socialism, taking 
my definitions from standard au- 
torities : 

“The ethics of Socialism are identical 
with the ethics of Christianity.”—En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica. 

“The abolition of that individual action 
on which modern societies depend, and 
the substitution of a regulated system of 
co-operated action.”—Imperial Diction- 
ary. 
“A theory of society that advocates a 
more precise, orderly and harmonious 
arrangement of the social relations of 
mankind than that which has hitherto 
prevailed.”—Webster. 

“A science of reconstructing society on 
entirely new basis, by substituting the 
principle of association for that of com- 
petition in every branch of industry.”— 
Worcester’s Dictionary. 

“Any theory or system of local organiz- 
ation which would abolish entirely, or in 
great part, the individual effort and com- 
petition on which modern society rests, 
and substitute co-operation; would intro- 
duce a more perfect and equal distribu- 
tion of the products of labor, and would 
make land and capital, as the instruments 
of production, the joint possession of the 
community.”—Century Dictionary. 

“Socialism is simply applied Christian- 
ity ; the Golden Rule applied to every-day 
life.”’—Prof. Ely. 

There is in the present belligerent 
attitude of labor and capital a vital pro- 
blem to be solved. A superficial handling 
of the subject will not settle it. The Soc- 
ialist believes he has a solution of the 
problem. One of the basic principles of 


Socialism is the ownership by the people 


of the instruments of production, that 
the advantages of their use and owner- 
ship might accrue to the people collec- 
tively. The postal system has already 
been socialized, and in some countries the 
telegraph and railways. Socialism would 
extend this principle until all means of 
production and distribution were brought 
under the collective control of the people. 
This does not necessarily imply exclusive 
social ownership, but the centralization 
must be extended so that the collective 
ownership shall dominate and control all 
other ownerships. 

There should be collective management 
of production and distribution. If you reli- 
gionists would have stealing stopped, then 
help to make it possible to live honestly ; if 
you would have women virtuous, give the 
world an industrial system that provides 
a way for them to live respectably. Let 
us stop buying things for less than they 
are worth and selling them for more than 
they are worth. Let us have the things 
that we create at their labor cost. Let 
us give to all the value of their creation ; 
to give them less is robbery. Let us 
substitute collectivism for selfish indivi- 
dualism. Our soulless commercialism is 
the crying sin of the hour. We fight 
foreign wars to find a market for surplus 
exploited from labor, then charge the cost 
to posterity. We deprive ourselves of 


things sent abroad and then boast 
that the balance of trade is in our 
favor. 


HE, 


In His time, Christ built no cathedrals. 
He made the Church imposing only by 
its moral grandeur. He preached from 
the pulpit of the hills, beneath the dome 
of blue. He was never accused of sympa- 
thizing with wealth and power, but was 
hated because he told the truth about the 
hypocrites of His time. If He had lived 
today there is no reason to suppose that 
he would not take the same _ position, 
preach from the corners of the streets, 
denounce the wealth-worshipping classes 
of our times, and draw upon himself 
the bitter hatred of the press and the 
cold disdain of the Church He estab- 
lished. 


The Church of today gives no evidence 
of a genuine sympathy with the labor 
movement, which is only another phrase 
for the cause of the common _ people 
against the oppression of accumulated 
wealth. I speak of the Church as an 
institution. IJ know that there are many 
of its individual members filled with com- 
passion for the poor, that hospitals are 
built, that alms are given, that charity 
funds are raised—but what does it all 
amount to? Simply the pouring of a 
little balm on the surface, while the can- 
cer eats at the heart. 


You might as well try to cure the 
smallpox by the application of a court- 
plaster. After centuries and centuries 
the rich are richer, the poor are poorer, 
and the misery is keener than ever before. 
What we want is not the relief of paupers, 
but conditions that prevent their manu- 
facture. What now is the Church doing 
to secure stich conditions? Where are 
the pulpits that teach like Christ—de- 
nouncing the oppressors of the masses? 
Where are the preachers declaring to 
their wealthy pew-holders that it is easier 


for the camel to pass through the needle’splanless 
eye than for the rich man te enter thebecome 


Kingdom of Heaven? 
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Where are the ministers who are de- 
nouncing the process by which the Car- 
negies and Rockefellers, the Morgans, the 
meat trust and the coal barons absorb 
from the common product countless mil- 
lions? We prate about our patriotism 
and point to the flag—yes, the flag, glor- 
ious emblem, when it is emblematic of 
things that are glorious, but too many 
times it is wet with the tears of the 
women who make the bunting and try to 
support their children on three dollars a 
week. 


How useless and senseless to pray 
“God's will be done on earth,” while we 
sanction the rule of Pitrpont Morgan 
and plutocracy with our ballots! How 
unreasonable to pray God to hasten the 
millenium, while we continue a wage 
system that builds palaces on the hills 
and hovels in the hollows. No, the burn- 
ing of red fire on the Fourth of July is 
not the kind of patriotism the country 
needs just now. It wants men who have 
the Christian fortitude of a Moses to 
liberate American industrial slaves from 
the enslaving capitalist system. We are 
often told we are dreamers. So were 
Washington, Patrick Henry and Tom 
Paine, but they dreamed the dreams thgt 
come true. Their dreams of a republic 
were realized by those who succeeded 
them. 


I anticipate a time when our subsi- 
dized courts will be asked by the trusts, 
corporations and combines to suppress 
the Lord’s prayer, claiming that it is an 
incendiary document and tends to make 
men dissatisfied with their lot. 

To the Socialist whose vision is clear 
and his faith strong a new era is about 
to dawn, a new industrial system is short- 
ly to evolve from the present chaotic, 
one, and the earth is 
a fitting home for all 


to 
its 
children. 


FROM FATHER TO SON 


SAMUEL LEWIS BROOKS 


Fetters that we wear, my brothers, 
Are not forged within a day. 

All through my life I have considered 
work as essential to true living. As the 
rising stin announces the arrival of a new 
day, I wend my way across the fields 
to take up my daily labor. I am conscious 
of my importance in the economy of life. 
I realize I am one of the units which go 
to make up the foundation upon which 
the structures of all governments rest. My 
breast swells with pride as I walk blithelv 
along the winding pathway. The songs 
of birds, the rustling of the breeze through 
the leaves, the shining dew drops and 
fragrant blossoms fill me with a gladness 
that is never paralleled. When I reach 
the work-shop my every task seems sur- 
rounded with a halo of joy, the joy of 
creation. The ringing of the hammer, 
the rasp of the file, fall with sweet 
sounds on my ear. It is life’s truest 
music, the music of industry. But as the 


long hours slip away the time seems to 
double and -hesitate. Tired eyes, ears 
and strained muscles seem to be filled 
with rebellion. My work grows more 
and more distasteful, until the very task 
that filled me with joy in the morning 
is now disgusting. I glance out of the 
window, over the fields that a few hours 
ago were my inspiration, but they look 
hot and unsatisfactory. The whistle 
blows, telling me that the long hours of 
drudgery have been suspended. How 
shrill it sounds; surely it cannot be the 
same one that echoed so cheerfully among 
the hill-tops in the morning! I drag 
myself from the shop back through the 
dingy fields. Only a few short hours ago 
I bounded along over this pathway filled 
with the strength of true manhood, and 
now I go stumbling back, an abject 
slave. 

This is one of many, many days, and 
the end is not yet. 


THE STRIKE—OVER! 
Jutia D. YounGc 


The wheels revolve—the eager muscles strain— 
Peace falls at last on that unequal field 

Where the one army, sipping its champagne, 
Lounged till the other, sullen-starved, shculd yield. 


SELFISHNESS THAT IS RIGHT 


J. Louis Hour 


I N every treatment of social philosophy 
or discussion of ethical problems, 
this word selfishness is so frequent- 
ly used, that it seems pertinent to ana- 
lyze the tendency we all have, which is 
thus designated, and which is generally 
considered the bane of human existence. 
With the dawning of consciousness 
to every child, with the first conception 
of the “I am,” comes the desire for the 
good and well-being of that self. Even 
before the recognition of the fact that 
there are other selves to consider, it 
puts forth strenuous efforts to perform 
the functions which tend to that well- 
being. 

The beneficence of the design of this 
creation, of which we are a part, is mani- 
fest to us in that we are so constituted 
that we have pleasure in performing the 
functions that make for our growth. 
Simultaneously with the increasing de- 
sire for the well-being of self comes an 
increasing desire for the pleasure of 
self, and it may be well here to trace 
this development and see at what point 
it will lead us to consider the well-being 
cf the other entities we are early forced 
to recognize. Each of us must of neces- 
sity be to ourselves for a time at least, 
the centre of the universe, inasmuch as 
we can only correspond with it from 
our one point of view. if we follow 
closely this course of development, we 


will see that not only does all pleasure 
come from performing the functions 
that tend to growth, but that the very 
instant the desire for pleasure so domin- 
ates the desire for well-being, that the 
effort to perform is solely for pleasure, 
it becomes abortive and destroys the pos- 
sibility of a pleasure which is greater 
in both kind and degree, 7. e., the men- 
tal pleasure of self-control and the con- 
sciousness that we are acting for our 
highest good. 

Thus we see that self-interest will lead 
us in the right direction, and we may 
even pursue, with pleasure, our selfish 
desire in acquiring the knowledge neces- 
sary to act wisely for our own good, 
but the moment that our effort to acquire 
knowledge is solely for our pleasure, 
we destroy the possibility of that plea- 
sure for which we seek. 

This higher pleasure may be called 
social or spiritual pleasure, and it is as 
much greater, in both kind and degree, 
as the mental is greater than the sensual. 
Here a new element enters, though the 
same law is operative, and here it is that 
our own pleasure demands our consider- 
ing the well-being and pleasure of 


others. 


A fact not generally recognized is that 
when we pursue knowledge or exercise 
the mental faculties solely for our plea- 
sure we become idea proud, and, as a 
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result, prejudiced; which is the same 
thing in the mental realm that sensu- 
ality is in the physical; which not only 
precludes our further development, but 
destroys the possibility of that spiritual 
joy of either imparting to others or re- 
ceiving from them by words, acts, or 
other creations of design, known as the 
arts and crafts. If our observations 
thus far have been correct, may we not 
say that humanity’s needs are greater 
selfishness and greater love of pleasure, 
intelligent instead of ignorant; deep in- 
stead of shallow; and broad instead of 
narrow selfishness. 

Instead of seeking to stultify the prime 
motive of being, love of self and love 
of others because of self, we should in- 
telligently exercise it, for sufficiently 
far-sighted policy merges into the broad- 
est principle. 

We have noticed that the highest de- 
velopment and greatest joy of the in- 
dividual can only be attained as a mem- 
ber of society and if we will observe 
further we will see that the body politic 
develops, according to a law, analogous 
to that under which the individual does, 
and that the possibility of the individual 
is limited by the stage of development 
of the body politic, of which he is a part. 
Humanity has been divided up into units 
which have had a consciousness and self- 
interest distinct to each, and this con- 
sciousness has broadened as the units 
have broadened, from the family to the 
tribal, and from the tribal to the national, 
until at the present time we are evolv- 
ing a consciousness of the oneness of 
the whole race. We have arrived at that 
stage of development where that other 
element enters into our national selfish- 
ness; where our pleasure and growth 
demands our taking into consideration 
the pleasure and well-being of the other 
nations for its fulfilment. We witness 
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this in the treaties, ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, and the more recent endeavors to 
establish an international tribunal of 
arbitration. 

The history of nations is the account 
of the physical functions exercised to 
develop the perfect physique of a body 
politic. There has had to be a lot of 
gymnastics and a lot of strifes, but we 
are coming to the completed form; 
with a consciousness of the unity of hu- 
manity. We were a long time in the 
womb; there has been a time of travail 
and bringing forth; there has been an 
almost helpless infancy, when the hands 
have clawed the eyes, but we are grad- 
ually coming to the point of the con- 
sciousness of self, the “I am” of the 
body politic. 

What the mental and spiritual develop- 
ment of that ego will bring forth we 
hardly dare here conjecture, but we have 
no doubt that a collective will, when it 
is developed, will be a mighty force. 
When all humanity, with one definite 
purpose, unitedly asserts itself for its 
betterment, there will be accomplish- 
ments. The possibilities of the indi- 
vidual who shall be a part of that body 
when it has come to its full statue of 
perfect manhood, is a glorious thing to 
contemplate. The only suggestion we 
have of the powers and personality of 
such a one is the life of Him whose 
consciousness was in the oneness of 
all. 

Even now the possibility of individual 
self-interest is broadening, until many 
of us are apprehending the fact that the 
greatest good of each can only be attain- 
ed by each working for the greatest good 
of all. 

The mission, therefore, of this twen- 
tieth century is to force intelligently this 
conception upon every individual of the 
race; for the very apparent purpose of 
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the highest good and greatest happiness 
of each of us. 

Would we be truly great in our con- 
ceptions, in our achievements, in our 
consciousness? Then let us assiduously 


study to pursue that course in life where 
we can best serve, remembering that our 
greatest pleasure comes in performing 
the functions that tend to development. 


Elmvale, Ont. 


WORKERS OF THE WORLD, UNITE! A Song. 


H. Ss: 
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Workers of the world unite! Join hands as comrades all; 
Golden is the east with light, hark! hear the clarion call. 

Arise! To arms! On every hand triumphant steps we hear; 
Onward to the promised land, unflinching, strong, sincere. 

With holy zeal we’ll spread the light, O workers of the world unite! 


Hits 


Workers of the world unite; in freedom’s cause enlist; 

Conquer masters’, tyrants’ might; let those who dare resist. 
Forward with resistless sweep the host are marching on— 
Freedom’s Mount is high and steep but victory lies beyond. 

With holy zeal we’ll spread the light, O workers of the world unite! 


CL 


Workers of the world unite! Join hands across the sea. 


Truth dispels the gloomy night; 


the workers shall be free. 


Nations are to us a name—our country, ’tis the world! 
Freedom is our mighty aim; our banner is unfurled. 
With holy zeal we'll spread the light, O workers of the world unite! 


Chicago, Dec. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
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PHELPS STOKES 


The increasing use of the phrase, 
“Preventive Social Work,” is indicative 
of an increasing prevalence of belief that 
social evils are in a large measure pre- 
ventable. By “social evils” is meant all 
those forms of distress and suffering 
and wrong that are directly or indirectly 
consequent upon the individual's rela- 
tions with other portions of the social 
organism of which he is a part. Chief 
among social evils are disease, poverty. 
habitual idleness, vice and crime, all of 
which have usually been assumed, until 
recently, to be either unavoidable eventu- 
alities and mishaps incident to the pro- 
gress of social evolution, or else direct 
consequences of perverse volition wheve 
the offending individual has been alone 
responsible. It has, of late, become evi- 
dent, however, to social workers in 
every field, and to students of social 
movements, and to criminologists and 
educators and other observers of influ- 
ences which affect human nature. that 
antecedent to the sickness and poverty 
and crime, and antecedent to the per- 


verse volition, there usualiv lie casual 
conditions. 
Disease, for instance, is now known 


to be at least usually due either to de- 
fective and unsanitary environment or 
to defective physical constitution, both 
of which are largely bevond the indi- 
vidual sufferer’s control. Individuals of 
sufficient intelligence and of sufficient 
economic and other resources, can, per- 
haps, select their own environment, and 
by suitable habits of life can acquire 
health and preserve it; but for the major- 
_ ity of mankind health depends in very 
large measure upon conditions not of the 
individual’s making, on the environment 
in which he lives, ad on his inheritance ; 


conditions which, usually, the individual 
has neither the knowledge nor the means 
to avoid. The therapeutic aspects of dis- 
ease do not concern us here; but its 
social aspects are of very far-reaching 
consequence, owing to the bearing of dis- 
ease upon the economic and moral wel- 
fare of the community. There are up- 
ward of one inillion deaths per annum 
inthe United "Starcss? smice approxi- 
mately 92 per cent. of these are of in- 
dividuals less than 65 years of age, it 
is evident that mere old age and normal 
wear and teat of tisstte are relatively 
small factors in inducing mortality. 
Preventable conditions are responsible 
for the great majority of illnesses and 
deaths; as, also, for most of the suffer- 
ing and destitution which so often fol- 
low. 

Each year sees an increase in the num- 
ber of diseases traceable to remediable 
defects in human environments and ways 
of life. Unsanitary conditions of homes 
and workshops and public places, are 
found to be responsible for the spread 
of all infectious diseases: and defective 
constitutions, due directly or through in- 
heritance to vicious or otherwise un- 
hygienic habits, are found to be respon- 
sible for most of the remainder. Increas- 
ing knowledge of the causes of disease ‘s 
eradually leading toward its elimination. 
Smallpox no longer ravages whole popu- 
lations, except where dense ignorance 
prevails; vellow fever has of late been 
eliminated from large areas where for 
centuries it held uninterrupted sway: 
typhus is no longer known, and typhoid 
is wholly controllable by modern 
methods of sanitation. Tuberculosis, the 
greatest of all scourges, is now feared 
only where circumstances limit unduly 
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the individual’s opportunities to secure 
fresh air and food and rest and recrea- 
tion; and the former great mortality of 
infants has in the past ten years been 
greatly reduced through more intelli- 
gent care and feeding. 

But the mere mortality consequent 
upon disease is but one of its evils. The 
effect of disease upon others than the 
sick should receive wider consideration 
than has hitherto been given it. Con- 
sider, for instance, the social aspects of 
the ravages of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
109,492 people died from this wholly 
preventable disease in the United States 
during the census year ending May 3ist, 
1900. Of these, 92,732 were between the 
ages of 15 and 65, and therefore pre- 
sumably capable of contributing in some 
measure, if need were, to the welfare of 
their families and of the community. 
If people could be ill for a while and 
die, without suffering themselves, and 
without causing suffering or sorrow or 
loss to families and friends, and without 
detriment to the community, then illness 
and death would be of little or no social 
consequence; as it is, however, very 
large social consequences are involved. 
Obviously, if a bread-winner is elimi- 
nated, for instance, the economic stability 
of the family is jeopardized or destroyed. 
Similarly the moral status of a group 
varies as the moral factors in it are elimi- 
nated or changed. The social aspects of 
disease are so far-reaching as to call 
for wide consideration and for redoubled 
effort toward its elimination. In fact, the 
poverty alone, consequent upon disease, 
is perhaps a greater misfortune than the 
death that disease causes. Death is 
usually painless, and it must needs come 
to all; but widespread poverty is neither 
painless nor unavoidable 

Inability to earn a living, whatever the 
cause, is at the basis of nearly all the 
poverty and destitution that confronts 
us, and in the production of this in- 
ability avoidable disease and infirmity 
are conspicuous factors. Another con- 
spicuous cause of poverty and of the dis- 
tress incident to it, a cause second only to 
inability to earn a living, is inwillingness 
to earn a living; in other words, volun- 
tary habitual idleness. All the causes 
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of such inability and of such unwilling- 
ness may be sought, if we would eradi- 
cate the evils of poverty; and in pro- 
portion as these causes are ascertained, 
will the evils be subject to our control. 
Both the inability and the unwillingness 
are generally traceable, through many 
and diverse channels, to the same funda- 
mental cause, namely: defective or un- 
developed personality, either in the indi- 
vidual who is himself unable or unwill- 
ing, or in some individual or group who 
is or are responsible for the conditions 
which underlie the involuntary or volun- 
tary idleness of others. Let us consider 
these two aspects separately. 

The individual who is unable to sup- 
port himself, and to do his share for the 
support of those properly dependent upon 
him, ‘is either physically or morally de- 
fective, or else a victim of industrial con- 
ditions that have been developed by 
others, and for which, therefore, others 
are creditably or discreditably respon- 
sible. Physical deficiency is in nearly 
every case due either to ignorance of the 
laws of health and to unhygienic living, 
on the part of the individual or his pro- 
genitors, or to unsanitary or otherwise 
unsafe environment. Both of these causes 
are eradicable through education, sanita- 
tion, and proper industrial regulation; i 
other words, through proper preventive 
social measures. Moral deficiency ap- 
pears, on the other hand, to be due al- 
most wholly to defective associations, 
and ‘here it seems likely that heredity 
plays little if any part. It has of late 
years been vigorously denied by leading 
educators and criminologists, that moral 
obliquity is inherited. To be sure, cere- 
bral abnormalities that cause partial <r 
complete moral and intellectual blindness 
occasionally occur; but the occurrence of 
inherited immorality cannot be irrefu- 
tably shown. There are to be found 
numerous congenital idiots and congeni- 
tal criminals, persons congenitally inca- 
pable of apprehending moral truths; but 
these infrequent cases probably owe 
their lack of morality not to inherited 
spiritual disposition to evil, but to ad- 
ventitious structural defect. Among 
normally constructed persons, it would 
appear less likely that the immoral 
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individual has inherited an immoral pro- 
pensity, than that, if born of immoral par- 
ents, he has entered life in an environ- 
ment prejudicial to the development of 
moral health; and to his associations 
with this environment owes the trend of 
hig charaeter. Thus, we must seek to 
forestall moral deficiency also, by suit- 
able preventive measures; chiefly by re- 
moving unfavorable influences from 
the environment, and by substituting 
other influences, social, educational 
and recreational, more conductive 
to moral growth. The evil in- 
fluences of a so-called “slum” are appar- 
ent, and are everywhere conceded; but 
the equally evil influences, through ex- 
ample and otherwise, of the more polite 
sensuousness and of the most extravagent 
waste in wealthier sections, require, 
similarly, the consideration of thoughtful 
people. Where social evils exist in 
crowded tenement districts, they must 
be in part offset by the condemnation of 
the worst areas and the creation of play- 
grounds and small parks, and by the im- 
provement of tenements, and by provid- 
ing varied opportunities for decent 
amusement and recreation, and by pro- 
viding more complete educational facili- 
ties; and above all by striving to so 
modify existing industrial conditions 
that each individual shall have more op- 
portunity for the development of all that 
is best in body and character and soul. 
This brings us to the relationship of 
the remediable environment to the pro- 
blem of vice. Vice is obviously espec- 
ially reprehensible where enjoyments of 
clean and wholesome kinds can as easily 
be had. But in many districts oppor- 
tunities for clean and wholesome enjoy- 
ments are few and far between. It is 
natural for people to desire recreation 
and pleasure. Some degree of recreation 
and enjoyment is perhaps essential to 
bodily and moral health. Human nature 
is such that nearly everyone feels the 
need of recreation and amusement. 
Where opportunities for decent pleasures 
cannot be found, indecent pleasures will 
be had. Vice will never be greatly 
diminished till opportunities for whole- 
some recreation and enjoyment become 
more widely available; nor, furthermore, 
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until desire for the gratification of de- 
sire is more widely controlled by the 
development of individual character ; that 
is to say, by the moral development of in- 
dividual human .personality. Vice, like 
nearly every other form of wrong-doing, 
is but the result of misdirected desire 
for personal gratification. The direc- 
tion of desire is largely determined by 
suggestive influences of the environment. 
Where prevalent suggestive influences 
are bad, whether in tenements or in 
streets or elsewhere, the occasional de- 
velopment of vicious habits is but a 
natural consequense. If we would pre- 
vent the development of vice, we must 
abolish the conditions which induce it. 
Until recently efforts at social better- 
ment have been for the most part super- 
ficial; have been aimed at the ameliora- 
tion and control of the consequences of 
evil conditions, rather than at the ameli- 
oration or eradication of underlying 
causes. Much social and_ charitable 
effort of the past, and even of the pres- 
ent, can be likened, as some one has 
remarked, to the effort of the unwise 
physician, who in dealing with, say, a 
cutaneous eruption, contents himself 
with applying soothing ointments to the 
skin, utterly neglecting the disordered 
system to which the eruption is due. 
From early times “charity” of some form 
or other, true or false, helpful or harm- 
ful, has been a factor of importance in 
the dealings of man with man. But it 
must be recognized that this word “char- 
ity” has served as a vehicle or garment 
for deeds and practices of many and 
various sorts; some wholly friendly and 
kind, and in large measure, intelligent, 
wise and uplifting; others, ulteriorly 
self-seeking or pretentious, perfunctory 
or ostentatious, designed in the language 
of the Apostle to cover a multitude of 
sins. There can be no true charity ex- 
cept where there is true sympathy, and 
true sympathy cannot exist except in pro- 
portion as there is true understanding 
of personal needs or motives. Suffer- 
ing must be relieved, and often the needy 
must be aided; but let us carefully dis- 
tinguish between need and mere desire; 
between aiding the needy, on the one 
hand, and merely gratifying and 
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confirming the fraudulent on the other ; 
let us guard against purchasing present 
comfort at the expense of needless 
future pain. Let us, moreover, consider 
very earnestly to what extent we should 


expend upon palliative measures, re- 
sources that if otherwise expended 
would eradicate causes which if con- 


tinuously neglected will be continuously 
productive of harm. 

Crime, like all other evils, is a pro- 
duct of causes usually susceptible of 
social control. At the 32nd Annual Con- 
gress of the National Prison Association, 
recently held in Louisville, Kentucky, 
there were present upward of one hund- 
red prison officers, representing the 
penal institutions of the United States 
and Canada, and as many penologists 
and criminologists and students of social 
movements. The sessions of the Con- 
gress lasted five days, and throughout 
the entire proceedings there was not a 
dissentient voice raised against the opin- 
ion voiced by many of the speakers, 
that the prisons themselves are among 
the principal sources of crime, and that 
they probably create far more crime 
than they cure. There were those pres- 
ent who maintained (and they among the 
ablest and most experienced) and who 
presented impressive arguments and evi- 
dence to show that upon the whole, the 
influence of most of our prisons upon 
the offenders and upon society should be 
regarded as detrimental rather than re- 
versey and that until our prisons of 
antiquated type are replaced by well 
conditioned modern reformatories, they 
will continue to be schools of crime and 
vice, and prolific sources of every kind 
of wrong. It has been too customary 
to regard prison problems as of no great 
social consequence, and to regard prisons 
as mere places of punishment for wrong- 
doers. To regard prisons as producers 
of wrong-doing has been too long over- 
looked. The evidence appears conclu- 
sive that ordinary jails and prisons 
usually accentuate the anti-social ten- 
dencies of their inmates, or produce 
evil tendencies where none were be- 
fore. For instance, with few exceptions 
throughout the jails of our country and 
in many of our large prisons, it is 
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customary to so concentrate prisoners ina 
single room or enclosure, that boys and 
young men who have never committed 
a serious offense before, are compelled, 
whether they wish it or not, to associate 
almost constantly with habitual crimi- 
nals and confirmed drunkards-~ and 
rogues. The resulting moral contami- 
nation establishes thousands in criminal 
careers. It is believed by prison officers 
and penologists of experience that more 
than 70 per cent. of the graduates of 
ordinary prisons become committed to 
prison again. There are cases on record 
where individuals have been returned to 
prison from twenty to fifty times. Con- 
trast these results of antiquated methods 
of penal treatment with the results of 
our modern systems of probation, inde- 
terminate sentence and parole. Hon. 
Charlton T. Lewis, President of the 
National Prison Association, is authority 
for the statement that it is susceptibl-« 
of demonstration that among youthful 
offenders about eight out of ten com- 
mitted to institutions under the old or 
punitive system, return to crime after 
their release; while under the probation 
system not one in ten of those arrested 
is ever again a prisoner ina court room. 
Highly satisfactory results are also de- 
monstrable where the probation system 
is applied among older offenders. In 
Massachusetts, which leads the States in 
the number of its probation officers, and 


‘where for many years rational refor- 


mational methods have prevailed, the 
relative diminution in crime is note- 
worthy. From 1880 to 1900 the popu- 


lation of Massachusetts increased 58 per 
cent., while offences against the person 
and against property increased but 30 
per cent. In 1880 such offences were in 
the proportion of one to every 472 of the 
population; in 1900, of the proportion 
of one to every 571. Thus there was a 
relative diminution of 18 per cent. in the 
commission of such offences during the 
twenty vears. Similar results have been 
observed wherever modern methods of 
dealing with crime have been faithfully 
and continuously applied. Of approxi- 
mately 24,000 prisoners placed on pro- 
bation annually in France, but five per 
cent. are re-arrested for violation of the 
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terms of their release. In Belgium the 
same per centage applied. In New York 
City the investigations of the Prison As- 
sociation show that approximately 90 
per cent. of prisoners placed on proba- 
tion there, refrain, so far as can be 
observed, from the commission of further 
criminal acts, and lead lives of usual 
propriety, The parole system of re- 
lease, after indeterminate sentence and 
brief confinement, is similarly admirably 
successful. In New York State but ap- 
proximately 18 per cent., and in Indiana 
but 17 per cent., violate the conditions of 
their parole. 

More fundamentally important and 
far-reaching than any of these corrective 
methods, however, is the influence of the 
kindergarten system. Warden W. E. 
Hale, of the San Quentin State Prison, 
California, reported to the St. Paul Con- 
gress of the National Prison Association 
in 1894, that of 9,000 kindergarten 
children, chiefly from the worst districts 
of San Francisco, whose records had 
been traced from the time they entered 
the kindergarten until at an age to work 
for themselves, not one had ever been 
arrested; although during the same 
period and in the same districts there 
had been 8,000 arrests of juvenile offen- 
ders. 

If the people of our land would devote 
more time and thought and money to 
eliminating obvious causes of evil, and 
to introducing well proved causes of 
good, not only would the social burdens 
involved in the maintenance of police 
forces and criminal courts and prisons 
be enormously reduced, but the suffering 
consequent upon crime and evil would 
gradually disappear. It would seem re- 
dundant and superfluous to say that 
where conditions are demoralizing, char- 
acter is often demoralized; yet the bear- 
ings of the fact are so seldom adequately 
considered, that it requires frequent iter- 
ation. To concentrate our energy upon 
the punishment or reformation of demor- 
alized characters, is “penny wise pound 
foolish” if we leave unchanged the de- 
moralizing conditions which produced 
them; and which if continuously left 
unchanged will continue indefinitely to be 
prolific sources of the same kinds of evil. 
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The adolescent human organism, like 
every other, grows by the exercise of in- 
herent creative faculties, and the direc- 
tion of the growth, and whether for bet- 
ter or worse, depends upon the nature 
and trend of the underlying creative 
activities and on the nature and _ char- 
acter of outside influences in the en- 
vironment in which the growth takes 
place. An underlying creative tendency 
is inherent throughout the organic world; 
if uninfluenced it follows a racial or 
adventitious bent, whether for good or 
for ill; but it seldom if ever remains 
uninfluenced by the environment in 
which it is. There is constant develop- 


ment in one direction or another; in the 


case of the human being, the develop- 
ment is toward health and social use- 


fulness, or toward ignorance and wrong- 


doing. It is for society to determine 
under what conditions of environment the 
development of character shall proceed. 


Even in the teaching of our schools 
there are elements which tend to the pro- 
duction of evil. The goal ever held be- 
fore the youthful mind is personal suc- 
cess, and, as we say, the making of a 
career. The constant encouragement 
given to personal ambition for personal 
triumph and personal reward, tends 
subtly to the development of selfish pro- 
pensities, and to the neglect of proper 
consideration for the welfare of others 
and for the welfare of society as a whole. 
To the desire for personal advantage or 
gratification, regardless of the welfare of 
others or regardless of the welfare of 
the whole, nearly all, and perhaps all, 
evil is due. Crimes are but consequences 
of this far too prevalent desire for the 
satisfaction of personal desire, regard- 
less of the injuries entailed. Vice, simi- 
larly, is but a product of the desire for 
eratification regardless of physical or 
moral harm done to self or others. Pov- 
erty is in large measure due to our simi- 
lar self-centered desires for personal 
wealth, regardless of the conditions 
which produce it. When industrial evils 
underlie poverty they must be sought out 
and removed; and better opportunities 


must be provided for the develop- 
ment of efficiency and _ character. 
In this latter process the public 
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schools must play an ever larger part. 

Education which develops the indi- 
vidual for purely individual ends, natur- 
ally fosters selfishness, tends to set each 
in rivalry and often in unfriendly rivalry 
against his fellow, and too often pro- 
motes the development of unsocial atti- 
tudes that lead to ill-feeling and unfriend- 
liness, and to wrong-doing of every kind. 


A SERMON ON 


My peak rested on darkness and 
towered into the twilight of early morn- 
ing. The east grew light,—lighter; and 
then I thought there was the faintest 
tint of color in the sky—the color on the 
soft cheek of a sleeping babe. Now it 
was the color of a young girl’s blush— 
now the sun-kissed side of a ripe peach— 
now the warm glow of a dying fire. And 
the world that was below had only dark- 
ness still, but it was blue—the dark heavy 
blue of the deep sea when I looked down 
from the Country of the Silence. The 
giant peak of Mt. Rainier came out of 
space now, burning, blazing—a column 
of fire—an opal that changed before your 
eyes until it was molten silver and pure 
gold, rimmed with all the lights of pre- 
cious stones. The Cascade range stood 
hard and black across the east—a silhou- 
ette against the blaze of the rising sun 
that was still below the edge of the world. 
Other peaks reached up into the warm 
light of the coming day and burned red 
hot against the blue sky while they floated 
above the purple mantle that would soon 
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The social nature of the child must be 
developed, and must be given oppor- 
tunity for expression, and selfish tenden- 
cies must be replaced by social ten- 
dencies and by the spirit of fairness and 
right, if that regard of each for his 
fellow is to arise which is essential to 
right conduct and human welfare, to 
social prosperity and peace. 


THE SUNRISE 


develop into a busy world. The sky 
blazed like a white-hot furnace now be- 
hind the curtain of the eastern range, 
and below me the purple mantle faded and 
dropped further down, until the bottom 
seemed miles and miles away. 

Then the sun burst suddenly up from 
behind the rim of the east, and it was 
day where I sat in the Country of the Sil- 
ence—warm, full day there on the high- 
est peak in the range, and I watched the 
sunlight rush downward along the moun- 
tain sides until the purple curtain was 
melted and the sun shone in the low 
valleys. 

There was a sermon such as no man 
could preach, and it is free to all who 
wish to see and hear, for it happens every 
clear day in the year. The place is the 
top of Mt. Constance in the Olympic 
range in Washington, and there is no 
fence around, no “Keep off the grass” 
signs, and the trail to the top begins at 
the little steamboat landing called Brin- 
non, on Hoods Canal.—EI Comancho, in 
Field and Stream. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS 
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XXIV .——DrRINK, 
ANCE AND THRIFT. 


CHAPTER TEMPER- 


Tne English working classes may be 
said to be soaked in beer. They are 
made dull and sodden by it. Their effic- 
iency is sadly impaired, and they lose 


whatever imagination, invention and 
quickness may be theirs by right 
of race. It may hardly be called an 


acquired habit, for they are accustomed 
to it from their earliest infancy. Child 
ren are begotten in drunkenness, satur- 
ated in drink before they draw their first 
breath, born to the smell and taste of it, 
and brought up in the midst of it. 

The public house is ubiquitous. It 
flourishes on every corner and between 
corners, and it is frequented almost as 
much by women as by men. Children 
are to be found in it as well, ‘waiting 
till their fathers and mothers are ready to 
go home, sipping from the glasses of 
their elders, listening to the coarse 
language and degrading conversation, 
catching the contagion of it, familiariz- 
ing themselves with licentiousness and 
debauchery. 

Mrs. Grundy rules as supremely over 
the workers as she does over the bour- 
geoisie; but in the case of the workers, 
the one thing she does not frown upon 
is the public house. No disgrace or 
shame attaches to it, nor to the young 
weman or girl who makes a practice of 
entering it. 

I remember a girl in a coffee-house 
saying. “I never drink spirits when in 
a public ’ouse.”” She was a young and 
pretty waitress, and she was laying down 
to another waitress her preéminent re- 
spectability and discretion. Mrs. Grundy 


drew the line at spirits, but allowed that 
it was quite proper for a clean young 
girl to drink beer and to go into a pub- 
lic house to drink it. 


Not only is this beer unfit for the 
people to drink it, but too often the men 
and women are unfit to drink it. On the 
other hand it is their very unfitness that 
drives them to drink it. TIll-fed, suffer- 
ing from innutrition and the evil effects 
of overcrowding and squalor, their con- 
stitutions develop a morbid craving for 
the drink, just as the sickly stomach of 
the over-strung Manchester factory oper- 
ative hankers after excessive quantities 
of pickles and similar weird foods. Un- 
healthy working and living engenders 
unhealthy appetites and desires. Man 
cannot be worked worse than a horse is 
worked, and be housed and fed as a pig 
is housed and fed, and at the same time 


have clean and wholesome ideals and 
aspirations. 
As home-life vanishes, the public 


house appears. Not only do men and 
women abnormally crave drink, who are 
overworked, exhausted, suffering from 
deranged stomachs and bad _sanition, 
and deadened by the ugliness and mono- 
tony of existence; but the gregarious 
men and women who have no home-life 
flee to the bright and clattering public 
house in a vain attempt to express 
their gregariousness. And when a 
family is housed in one small room, 
home-life is impossible. 


A brief examination of such a dwell- 
ing will serve to bring to light one im- 
portant cause of drunkenness. Here the 
family arises in the morning, dresses. 
and makes its toilet, father, mother, 
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sons and daughters, and in the same 
room, shoulder to shoulder (for the 
room is small) the wife and mother 
cooks the breakfast. And in the same 
room, heavy and sickening with the ex- 
halations of their packed bodies through- 
out the night, that breakfast is eaten. 
The father goes to work, the elder child- 
ren go to school or onto the street, and 
the mother remains with her crawling, 
toddling youngsters to do her house- 
work—still in the same room. Here she 
washes the clothes, filling the pent space 
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die since fifty-five per cent. of the East 
End children die before they are five 
years old, the body is laid out in the 
same room. And if they are very poor, 
it is kept for some time until they can 
bury it. During the day it lies on the 
bed; during the night, when the living 
take the bed, the dead occupies the table, 
from which, in the morning, when the 
dead is put back into the bed, they eat 
their breakfast. Sometimes the body is 
placed on the shelf which serves as 
pantry for their food. Only a couple of 
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with soapsuds and the smell of dirty 
clothes, and overhead she hangs the wet 
linen to dry. 

Here, in the evening, amid the mani- 
fold smells of the day, the family goes 
to its virtuous couch. That is to say, 
as many as possible pile into one bed 
(if bed they have) and the surplus turns 
in on the floor. And this is the round of 
their existence, month after month, year 
after year, for they never get a vacation 
save when they are evicted. When a 
child dies, and some are always bound to 
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weeks ago, an East End woman was in 
trouble, because, in this fashion, being 
unable to bury it, she had kept her dead 
child three weeks. 

Now such a room as [ have described, 
is not home but horror; and the men and 
women who flee away from it to the pub- 
lic house are to be pitied, not blamed. 
There are 300,000 people in London 
divided into families that live in single 
rooms, while there are 900,000 who are 
illegally housed acording to the Public 
Health Act of 1&91—a_ respectable 
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recruiting ground for the drink traffic. 


Then there are the insecurity of hap- 
piness, the precariousness of existence, 
the well-founded fear of the future—po- 
tent factors in driving people to drink. 
Wretchedness squirms for alleviation, 
and in the public house its pain is eased 
and forgetfulness is obtained. It is un- 
healthy. Certainly it is, but everything 
else about their lives is unhealthy, while 
this brings the oblivion that nothing else 
in their lives can bring. It even exalts 
them, and makes them feel that they are 
finer and better, though at the same time 
it drags them down and makes them 
more beastly than ever. For the unfor- 
tunate man or woman, it is a race be- 
tween miseries that ends with death. 


It is of no avail to preach temper- 
ance and teetotalism to these people. 
The drink habit may be the cause of 
many miseries; but it is, in turn, the 
effect of other and prior miseries. The 
temperance advocates may preach their 
hearts out over the evils of drink, but 
until the evils that cause people to drink 
are abolished, drink and its evils will 
remain. 


Until the people who try to help, rea- 
lize this, their well-intentioned efforts 
will be futile, and they will present a 
spectacle fit only to set Olympus laugh- 
ing. I have gone though an exhibition 
of Japanese art, got up for the poor of 
Whitechapel with the idea of elevating 
them, of begetting in them yearnings for 
the Beautiful and True and Good. 
Granting (what is not so) that the poor 
folk are thus taught to know and yearn 
after the Beautiful and True and Good, 
the foul facts of their existence and the 
social law that dooms one in three to 
a public-charity death, demonstrates that 
this knowledge and yearning will be 
only so much of an added curse to them. 
They will have so much more to forget 
than if they had never known and 
yearned. Did Destiny today bind me 
down to the life of an East End slave 
for the rest of my years, and did Des- 
tiny grant me but one wish, I should ask 
that I might forget all about the Beauti- 
ful and True and Good; and that I might 
forget all I had learned from the open 
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books, and forget the people I had 
known, the things I had heard and the 
lands I had seen. And if Destiny didn’t 
grant it, I am pretty confident that I 
should get drunk and forget it as often 
as possible. 


The people who try to help! Their 
college settlements, missions, charities, 
and what not, are failures. In the nature 
of things they cannot but be failures. 
They are wrongly, though sincerely con- 
ceived. They approach life through a 
misunderstanding of life, these good 
folk. They do not understand the West 
End, yet they come down to the East 
End as teachers and savants. They do 
not understand the simple sociology of 
Christ, yet they come to the miserable 
and despised with the pomp of social re- 
deemers. They have worked faithfully, 
but beyond relieving an _ infinitesimal 
fraction of misery and collecting a certain 
amount of data which might otherwise 
have been more scientifically and less ex- 
pensively collected, they have achieved 
1othing. 

As someone has said, they do every- 
ching for the poor except get off their 
backs. The very money they dribble 
out in their child’s schemes has been 
wrung from the poor. They come from 
a race of successful and predatory bi- 
peds who stand between the worker and 
his wages, and they try to tell the worker 
what he shall do with the pitiful balance 
left to him. Of what use, in the name of 
women workers, in which, for instance, 
a child is taken while the mother makes 
God, is it to establish nurseries for 
violets in Islington at three farthings 
a gross, when more children and violet- 
makers than they can cope with are be- 
ing born right along? This violet-maker 
handles each flower four times, 576 
handlings for three farthings, and in the 
day she handles the flowers 6912 times 
for a wage of eighteen cents. She is 
being robbed. Somebody is on her back, 
and a yearning for the Beautiful and 
True and Good will not lighten her bur- 
den. They do nothing for her, these 
dabblers; even if they did the mother 
would undo at night, when the child 
comes home, all that they have done for 
her in the day. 
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And one and all, they join in teaching 
a fundamental lie. They do not know 
that it is a lie, but their ignorance does 
not make it more of a truth. And the 
lie they preach is ‘thrift.’ An instant 
will demonstrate it. In overcrowded 
London, the struggle for a chance to 
work is keen, and because of this struggle 
wages sink to the lowest means of sub- 
sistence. To be thrifty means for a 


worker to spend less than his income— 


in other words, to live on less. This 
is equivalent to a lowering of the stand- 
ard of living. In the competition for a 
chance to work, the man with a lower 
standard of living will underbid the man 
with the higher standard. And a small 
group of such thrifty workers in any 
overcrowded industry will permanently 
lower the wages of that industry. And 
the thrifty ones will no longer be thrifty, 
for their income will have been reduced 
till it balances their expenditure. 


In short, thrift negates thrift. If 
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every worker in England should heed the 
preachers of thrift and cut expenditure 
in half, the condition of there being more 
men to work than there is work to do 
would swiftly cut wages in half. And 
then none of the workers of England 
would be thrifty, for they would be liv- 
ing up to their diminished incomes. The 
short-sighted thrift-preachers would na- 
turally be astounded at the outcome. 
The measure of their failure would be 


precisely the measure of the success of 
their propaganda. And, anyway, it is 
sheer bosh and nonsense to preach thrift 
to the 1,800,000 London workers who 
are divided into families which have a 
total income of less than $5.25 per week, 
one-quarter to one-half of which must 
be paid for rent. 

Concerning the futility of the people 
who try to help, I wish to make one not- 
able, noble exception, namely, the Dr. 
Barnardo Homes. Dr. Barnardo is a 
child-catcher. First, he catches them 
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when they are young, before they are 
set, hardened, in the vicious social 
mould; and then he sends them away to 
grow up and be formed in another and 
better social mould. Up to date he has 
sent out of the country 13,340 boys, 
most of them to Canada, and not one in 
fifty has failed. A splendid record, 
when it is considered that these lads are 
waifs and strays, homeless and parent- 
less, jerked out from the very bottom of 
the Abyss, and forty-nine out of fifty 
of them made into good men. 

Every twenty-four hours in the year 
Dr. Barnardo snatches nine waifs from 
the streets; so the enormous field he has 
to work in may be comprehended. The 
people who try to help have something 
to. learn from him. He does not play 
with _ palliatives. He- traces social 
viciousness and misery to their sources. 
He removes the progeny of the gutter- 
folk from their pestilential environment 
and gives them a healthy, wholesome 
environment in which to be pressed and 
prodded and moulded into men. 

When the people who try to help cease 
their playing and dabbling with day 
nurseries and Japanese art exhibits, and 
go back and learn their West End better 
and the sociology of Christ, they will 
be in better shape to buckle down to the 
work they ought to be doing in the 
world. And if they do buckle down to 
the work, they will follow Dr .Barnardo’s 
lead, only on a scale as large as the 
nation is large. They won’t cram yearn- 
ings for the Beautiful and True and 
Good down the throat of the woman 
making violets for three farthings a 
gross, but they will make somebody get 
off her back and quit cramming himself 
till, like the Romans, he must go to a 
bath and sweat it out. And to their con- 
sternation, they will find that they will 
have to get off that woman’s back them- 
selves, as well as the backs of a few 
other women and children they did not 
dream they were riding upon. 


CHAPTER XXV—THE MANAGEMENT. 


In this final chapter it were well to 
look at the Social Abyss in its widest 
aspect, and to put certain questions to 
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Civilization, by the answers to which 
Civilization must stand or fall. For 
instance, has Civilization bettered the 
lot of man? “Man” I use in its demo- 
cratic sense, meaning the average man. 
So the question reshapes itself: Has 
Civilization bettered the lot of the aver- 
age man? 

Let us see. In Alaska, along the banks 
of the Yukon River, near its mouth, live 
the Innuit folk. They are a very primi- 
tive people, manifesting but mere glim- 
mering adumbrations of that tremendous 
artifice, Civilization. Their capital 
amounts possibly to $10 per head. They 
hunt and fish for their food with bone- 
headed spears and arrows. ‘They never 
suffer from lack of shelter. Their clothes, 
largely made from the skins of animals, 
are warm. They always have fuel for 
their fires, likewise timber for their 
houses, which they build partly under- 
ground, and in which they he snugly 
during the periods of intense cold. In 
the summer they live in tents, open to 
every breeze and cool. They are healthy 
and strong and happy. Their one pro- 
blem is food. They have their tines of 
plenty and times of famine. In good 
times they feast; in bad times they die 
Seino, lib Seine, 2S 2 
chronic condition, present with a large 
number of them all the time, is a thing 
unknown. Further they have no debts. 

In the United Kingdom, on the rim of 
the Western Ocean, live the English folk. 
They are a comsummately civilized 
people, Their capital amounts to at least 
$1500 per head. They gain their food, 
not by hunting and fishing, but by toil 
at colossal artifices. For the most part 
they suffer from lack of shelter. The 
greater number of them are vilely 
housed, do not have enough fuel to keep 
them warm, and are _ insufficiently 
clothed. A constant number never have 
any house at all, and sleep shelterless 
under the stars. Many are to be found, 
winter and summer, shivering on the 
streets in their rags. They have good 
times and bad. In good times most of 
them manage to get enough to eat, in 
bad times they die of starvation. They 
are dying now, they were dying yester- 
day and last year, they will die tomorrow 
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and next year, of starvation; tor they 
unlike the Innuit, suffer from a chronic 
condition of starvation There are 
40,000,000 of the English folk, and 939 
out of every 1000 of them die in poverty, 
while a constant army of 8,000,000 
struggle on the ragged edge of starva- 
tion. Further, each babe that is born, is 
born in debt to the sum of $110. This 
is because of an artifice called the Na- 
tional Debt. 
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of a man such as Huxley. From the 
knowledge gained as a medical officer 
in the East End of London, and as a 
scientist pursuing investigations among 
the most elemental savages, he con- 


cludes, “Were the alternative presented 
to me I would deliberately prefer the 
life of a savage to that of those people 
of Christian London.” 

The creature comforts man enjoys are 
the products 


of man’s labor. Since 
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for a thousand. One man can produce 
cotton cloth for 250 people, woollens for 
300, and boots and shoes for 1000. Yet 
it has been shown throughout the pages 
of this book that English folk by the 
millions do not receive enough food, 
clothes and boots. Then arises the third 
and inexorable question: Jf Civilization 
has increased the producing power of the 
average man, why has it not bettered the 
lot of the average man? 

There can be one answer only—Muis- 
MANAGEMENT. _ Civilization has made 
possible all manner of creature comforts 
and heart’s delights. In these the aver- 
age Englishman does not participate. If 
he shall be forever unable to participate, 
then Civilization falls. There is no rea- 
son for the continued existence of an 
artifice so avowed a failure. But it is 
impossible that men should have reared 
this tremendous artifice in vain. It stuns 
the intellect. To acknowledge so crush- 
ing a defeat is to give the death-blow to 
striving and progress. 

One other alternative, and one other 
only, presents itself. Civilization must 
be compelled to better the lot of the aver- 
age man. This accepted, it becomes at 
once a question of business management. 
Things profitable must be continued; 
things unprofitable must be eliminated. 
Either the Empire is a profit to England 
Gr. Ibs avloss. .licit 1s.a- loss, it mist be 
done away with. [If it is a profit, it must 
be managed so that the average man 
comes in for a share of the profit. 

If the struggle for commercial supre- 
macy is profitable, continue it. If it is 
not, if it hurts the worker and makes his 
lot worse than the lot of a savage, then 
fling foreign markets and industrial em- 
pire overboard. For it is a patent fact 
that if 40,000,000 people, aided by Civi- 
lization, possess a greater individual pro- 
ducing power than the Innuit, then those 
40,000,000 people should enjoy more 
creature comforts and heart’s delights 
than the Innuits enjoy. 

If the 400,000 English gentlemen, “of 
no occupation,’ according to their own 
statement of the ensus of 1881, are un- 
profitable, do away with them. Set them 
to work ploughing game preserves and 
planting potatoes. If they are profitable, 
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continue them by all means, but let it be 
seen to that the average Englishman 
shares somewhat in the profits they pro- 
duce by working at no occupation. 

In short, society must be reorganized, 
and a capable management put at the 
head. That the present management is 
incapable, there can be no discussion. It 
has drained the United Kingdom of its 
life-blood. It has enfeebled the stay-at- 
home folk till they are unable longer to 
struggle in the van of the competing 
nations. It has built up a West End and 
an East End as large as the Kingdom is 
large, in which one end is riotous and 
rotten, the other end sickly and underfed. 

A vast empire is foundering on the 
hands of this incapable management. 
And by empire is meant the political 
machinery which holds together the Eng- 
lish-speaking people of the world outside 
of the United States Nor is this charged 
in a pessimistic spirit. Blood empire is 
greater than political empire, and the 
English of the New World and the An- 
tipodes are strong and vigorous as ever. 
But the political empire under which 
they are nominally assembled is perish- 
ing. The political machine known as 
the British Empire is running down. In 
the hands of its management it is losing 
momentum every day. 

It is inevitable that this management, 
which has grossly and criminally mis- 
managed, shall be swept away. Not only 
has it been wasteful and inefficient, but 
it has misappropriated the funds. Every 
worn-out, pasty-faced pauper, every 
blind man, every prison babe, every man, 
woman and child whose belly is gnaw- 
ing with hunger pangs, is hungry be- 
cause the funds have been misappropri- 
ated by the management. 

Nor can one member of the manag- 
ing class plead not guilty before the 
judgment bar of Man. “The living in 
their houses, and in the graves the dead,” 
are challenged by every babe that dies of 
innutrition, by every girl that flees the 
sweater’s den to the nightly promenade 
of Piccadilly, by every worked-out toiler 
that plunges into the canal. The food 
this managing class eats, the wine it 
drinks, the show it makes, and the fine 
clothes it wears, are challenged by eight 
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million mouths which have never had 
enough to fill them, and by twice eight 
million bodies which have never been 
sufficiently clothed and housed. 

There can be no mistake. Civilization 
has increased man’s producing power an 
hundred fold, and through mismanage- 
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ment the men of Civilization live worse 
than the beasts, and have less to eat 
and wear and protect them from the 
elements than the savage Innuit in a 
frigid climate who lives today as he lived 
in the stone age ten thousand years ago. 


THE END. 
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ATURE, in her allotment of per- 
sonality, seems sometimes to work 
with a lavish hand. Skipping at times 
the familiar average character which is 
so common and numerous, her fitful dice 
-——so to speak— occasionally throw a 
double-six, fairly heaping up or intensi- 
fying for some one her measure of en- 
dowment. Among those so _ pre- 
eminently marked and favored, though 
nowise alike, we have in American liter- 
ature Edgar Allan Poe and Margaret 
Fuller. Of the personality in other 
writers of genius we speak with some 
feeling of homogeneity; but these, and 
their like, come to us with a certain aura 
and effluence that are never less than 
hypnotic. 

Mrs. Howe said of Margaret Fuller 
that “her name is one to conjure with.” 
And certainly no woman writer of Amer- 
ica has impressed so many strong per- 
sonalities, even though she often repelled 
and baffled them on a first meeting or 
acquaintance. Emerson was one of those 
who received her at first cautiously, and 
with question, only to surrender early to 
her undeniable power. Mr. Greeley saw 
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her worth without waiting long, and be- 
came very soon her generous patron in 
the early days of The Tribune. But 
Edward Everett, George Bancroft, and 
a host of others notably eminent, paid 
her special and friendly attention. Mr. 
Congden, a once noted editor on The 
Tribune staff, compared her to Cole- 
ridge as a conversationalist. He said: 
“He was so astonished and spellbound 
by her eloquence, by such discourse as 
I had never before heard from a woman, 
and have never heard from a woman 
since, that I sat in silence; and if my 
ears had been fifty instead of two, I 
should have found an excellent use for 
them.” In this instance her talk was 
upon the philosophers and poets of Ger- 
many. 

There were those, however, like Lowell, 
who could not easily get accustomed to 


her seemingly lofty assumption, and 
strong self-consciousness, which she 
often made no effort to disguise. So 


Lowell speaks of her, in his “Fable for 
Critics,” as one who comes 

“With an I-turn-the-crank-of-the-uni- 
verse air.” 

She was a sort of Sibyl, or spiritual in- 
terpreter, and could discourse eloquently 
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on high themes. The Greek mytho- 
logy she absorbed, and gave out with 
voluble and original elucidation. It was 
in her presence, though, that her great- 
ness was seen, for interesting and able 
as her essays and books are, there is 
nothing in them that measures quite up 
to the wondrous personality her hearers 
and intimates acknowledged she _ pos- 
sessed. 

In The Dial, which she edited in con- 
junction with Emerson, she helped to 
give shape to the New England Trans- 
cendental movement of the ’40s, whea 
German thought got its first implanting 
among us. Along with the spiritual up- 
lift that she was in sympathy with, came 
her desire to elevate the status of her 
sex. Mrs. Howe says that “with her 
contemporary, George Sand, she felt 
keenly the wide discrepancy between the 
moral and intellectual power of women, 
and the limits assigned them in the 
division of the world’s work.” But her 
protest was on Puritan, rather than on 
spectacularly radical lines. 

What attention she won was from her 
spiritual impact wholly, for she had noth- 
ing approaching physical beauty. Em- 
erson describes her at twenty-six as hav- 
ing- “a face and frame that would in- 
dicate fullness and tenacity of life.” 
She was rather under the middle height, 
but her complexion was fair, with strong, 
fair hair. She dressed neatly, had “a 
nasal tone” and “a trick of incessantly, 
opening and shutting her eyelids.” She 
knew many languages, was full of anec- 
dotes and became a widely welcome 
guest wherever she was known. Her 
voice was’not Shakespeare’s model for: 
a woman; so that her power lay in “the 
sheer. force of a royal intellect.” 

Of few feminine. writers can so much 
be quoted of enconium and wondering 
comment. Mr. Greeley noted, before he 
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was prepared to ratify their judgment, 
“that the women who visited us” (when 
Miss Fuller was an inmate of his house- 
hold) “seemed instinctively to recognize 
and defer to her as thei1 superoir im 
thought and culture. Some who were 
her seniors, and whose writings had 
achieved a far wider and more profit- 
able popularity than hers, were eager to 
sit at her feet, and to listen to her casual 
utterances as to those of an oracle.” She 
absorbed their secrets, in a day, and acted 
for them as a mother confessor. She did 
much to relieve poverty and distress. 
Mr. Greeley says: “She had once attend- 
ed, with other noble women, a gathering 
of outcasts of their sex, and being asked 


how they appeared to her, replied: 
‘As women like myself, save that 
they are victims of wrong and 
misfortune.’ ” 


It was at Mr. Greeley’s home on the 
East River, somewhere in the vicinity 
of what is now Fiftieth Street (and in 
1844 that was a long way out of town) 
that she made her home mostly, when 
she was doing her helpful and able work 
on The Tribune. Here she met many 
interesting people, and made frequent 
social calls. Not until a recent date was 
it known, however, to the general pub- 
lic, that here arose the first great pas- 
sion of her heart toward a friend of 
the opposite sex. This person was a 
bright young German, who was in com- 
mercial business in the-city, and whom 
Mr. Greeley knew and had befriended. 
His name was originally, and when 
Margaret knew him, James Nathan, but 
the patronymic was changed by Act of 
Congress, in 1855, to Gotendorf, for 
some reason not given, on Mr. Greeley’s 
advice. 

That he was a favorite with Mrs. 
Greeley, and visited the family often, 
indicates that he had no small degree 
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of worth. Through this frequent prox- 
imity of the two a sentiment grew up 
between himself and Margaret that was 
fervent to almost the last degree. They 
met often, and, for a year or more, ex- 
changed notes, and took walks by the 
river shore and in its vicinage some- 
times daily. For some cause not appar- 
ent, the culmination that would be sup- 
posed never came. Nathan went to 
Europe, as Margaret did later, she mak- 
ing the marriage and tragic ending of 
her life with Ossoli that everyone now 
knows. 

In 1873 Nathan (now _ Gotendorf) 
compiled the letters that Margaret wrote 
him (without his own, which he may not 
have duplicated or had power to restore) 
and they form, with various ancillary 
matter, the substance of the interesting 
volume before me. The part additional 
consists of Mrs. Howe’s Preface, Mr. 
Emerson’s, Mr. Greeley’s and Mr. Cong- 
don’s reminiscences, and other notes, the 
chief of which is that by the surviving 
lover. 

Mr. Nathan says: “Her high intel- 
lectuality, purity of sentiment and win- 
ning conversation soon attracted” him, 
and they arranged to meet and to write 
at leisure intervals. In the very first 
letter Margaret writes: “My mind 
dwells often on what you are to tell 
me. I have long had a_ presentiment 
that I should meet—nearly—one of your 
race who would show me how the sun 
of today shines upon the ancient temple 
—but I did not expect so gentle and 
civilized an apparition, and with blue 
eyes.” A little later she writes: “I hear 
you with awe assert power over me 
and feel it to be true. It causes awe, 
but not dread, such as I felt sometime' 
since at the approach of this mysterious 
power; for I feel deep confidence in 
my friend and know that he will lead 
me on in a spirit of holy love, and that 
all I may learn of nature and the soul 
will be legitimate.” 

This deference was not in her habitual 
inanner; but these words which soon 
follow are: “I feel chosen-among women. 
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I have deep mystic feelings in myself 
and intimations from elsewhere. I could 
not if I would put into words these 
spirit facts ; indeed, they are but swelling 
germs as yet, and all I do for them 
is to try to do nothing that might blight 
them.” Mentioning their differences, 
she says: “You look at things so with- 
out their veils, yet that seems noble and 
antique to me. I do it when you hold 
me by the hand, yet when I feel you 
are thinking, I sometimes only say: 
‘Psyche was but a mortal woman, yet 
as the bride of Love she became a 
daughter of the gods, too.’ ” 

The letters all have extreme warmth. 


She calls herself to him “the sister of 
your soul” and there are frequent en- 
dearing epithets often given in German. 
One of her adjurations is “Kill me with 
truth, if it need be, but never give me 
less . .. . If you cannot tell me all the’ 
truth, always at least tell me absolute 
truth.” In one of her postscripts she says: 
“T shall expect you tomorrow, but I wish 
it were today. Twenty-four hours are 
a great many, more than enough to 
bring clouds, yet they will not come on 
the heaven of the mind, not this time.” 

It is evident this relationship was more 
to Margaret than to Nathan, but not a 
little to him. She confesses as much, 
not only in the following words, but else- 
where: “I have felt a strong attraction 
to you almost ever since we first met, 
the attraction of a wandering spirit to- 
ward a breast broad enough and strong 
enough for a rest when it wants to furl 
the wings.” 

Mr. Nathan’s excuse for making 
these letters public is that he “cannot 
suffer their exquisite naturalness and 
sweetness to sink into the grave.” And 
certainly they will interest many—par- 
ticularly those who have read the 
“Memoirs” of her, and who can appre- 
ciate such work as Senancouis Amiel’s 
Journal, and that interesting, introspec- 
tive book titled “Thorndale.” These are 
all notable searchings of the soul, as well 
as delicate interpretations and ques- 
tionings of life. 


PROGRESS 


ABROAD 


GERMANY. 


An impressive case of “How the sins 
of the children are visited upon the 
father,’ in Germany, is related by Ber- 
lin Vorwaerts of Nov. 6th. Two young 
carpenters from Petriben, in East Prus- 
sia, have joined the Socialist Party and 
are distributing Socialist leaflets and 
calendars. The conservative father, who 
was president of the town council, did 
not know of his son’s action until the 
state council found out about it and dis- 
charged him (the guilty father!) from 
office. They say that the indignant 
father, of a sudden, became deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of Social- 
ism and will now help his sons distribute 
Socialist leaflets. 

In Baden, Minister Schenkel has 
formed a plan for limiting suffrage; if 
it becomes a law only men who pay direct 
government taxes and who have lived 
a year at least in Baden will be allowed 
to vote. A man must have an income of 
at least $216 a year to pay a direct gov- 
ernment tax in Baden. Many laborers 
move frequently from place to place in 
search of work. The new law would 
disfranchise at least a third of the work- 
ing class voters. The Mannheimer 
Volksstimme says that the minister, fear- 
ing the anger of the people, tried to 
keep his project a secret until after the 
legislative elections which were held Oct. 
3oth, but at the last hour it was made 
known and created great indignation 
among the workers and Socialists, who 
will oppose such injustice with all their 
strength. 

SWITZERLAND. 


The Geneva Cantonal Great Council 
lias unanimously voted to admit women 


to the practice of law. Only the Social- 
ists voted for the complete freedom of 
admission to the bar. 


SPAIN, 


The general strike in Bilbao has ended 
with the agreements that after January 
Ist wages shall be paid weekly, and that 
the workers shall no longer be obliged 
to buy at the mine owners’ shops nor to 
live in their dwelling houses. These 
agreements, recommended by the gov- 
ernment, were accepted immediately by 
the workers, but the employers opposed 
then so long as they could. General 
Zappino threatened to withdraw the 
troops from the strike region to bring 
the employers to terms. Most of the 
persons arrested during the strike have 
been liberated. The government has 
promised that the state of siege shall 
end before the municipal elections. The 
foreign mining companies, through 
their consuls, will protest against the 
new compact. Those mine-owners would 
prefer an American judge’s injunction 
to General Zappino’s methods. 


ENGLAND. 


English advocates of free trade are 
quoting the comparative rates of wages 
from the recently published blue book. 
According to those statistics in fifteen 
skilled trades, the average wages in Lon- 
don are $9.08 and in English provincial 
towns $8.64 a week; in Germany and 
France the average is much lower. 

The monthly returns of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society again show an increase 
in the unemployed, the number out of 
work being 5,182, as against 4,647 last 
month. 


PROGRESS AT HOME 


Four of the national organizers of the 
Socialist Party are working in Southern 
States, viz., Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia and Virginia, and four in West- 
ern states, viz., Oklahoma, Arizona, 
Dakota, Montana, Indian Territory and 
Wyoming. All are meeting with marked 
success. Ground was broken in Arkan- 
sas in November. 


James F. Carey, who was elected as 
representative to the Massachusetts 
Legislature from Haverhill for five con- 
secutive terms and was defeated at the 
last elections by the united efforts of the 
capitalist parties, will make an extended 
lecturing tour in the United States dur- 
ing the winter. 


The results of the state election in 
Ohio, as well as in several other states, 
show that the greatest gains have been 
made in the smaller cities and the large 
towns, rather than in the large cities. 


Nine new locals have been organized 
in Minnesota in one month, with many, 
others in process. 


The position of the Socialist Party in 
regard to the trades union movement 
is shown by the following resolution 
adopted at a meeting of the National 
Committee at St. Louis in January, 
1903: 

“The Socialist Party will continue to 
give its aid and assistance to the eco- 
nomic struggle of organized labor, re- 
gardless of the affiliation of the trade 
unions engaged in the struggle and will 
not take sides in any dissensions or strifes 
within the trade union movement. The 
Party will also continue to solicit the 
sympathy and support of a'l trade or- 
ganizations of labor withow allowing 
itself to be made the ally of any one 


division of the trade union movement 
as agains another.” 

In reply to an inquiry from the In- 
ternational Socialist Bureau as to the 
position which the Socialist Party takes 
in regard to lynching, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted, and a copy sent to 
the International Bureau: 

“Whereas the International Socialist 
Bureau has made inquiry regarding the 
position of the Socialist Party on the 
subject of lynching in the United States, 
especially lynching of negroes; and 

“Whereas, the frequent lynchings 
which occur in the United States are 
bursts of animal passion calculated not 
only to do injustice to the victims, but 
also to still further brutalize the partici- 
pants and the people in general; and 

“Whereas, the economic conditions 
under the present capitalist system of in- 
dustry cause the race-hatred which leads 
to many of the lynchings, and also foster 
the brutal instincts which lead to lynch- 
ing in general and to the crimes for 
which lynching is perpetrated; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of the 
quorum that the Socialist Party of the 
United States abhors and condemns the 
practice of lynching, both of negroes and 
whites, and that it abhors and accuses 
the capitalist system, which begets 
freaks instead of types, and then when 
the natural moral sense of society is out- 
raged by some one of them, a portion 
of society becomes resistlessly enraged, 
and the mob and lynching follow. The 
Socialist Party points out the fact that 
nothing less than the abolition of the 
capitalist system and the substitution of 
the Socialist system can provide con- 
ditions under which hunger maniacs, 
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kleptomaniacs, sexual maniacs and all 
other offensive and now lynchable human 
degenerates will cease to be begotten or 
produced.” 

In the Provincial Parliament in Brit- 
ish Columbia the Socialists hold the 
balance of power, the Liberals having 
elected 19, the Conservatives 21, and 
the Socialists 2. 


AT HOME 45 
not being exposed to dangerous 
occupations. 


While the Galvin Hospital is not, 
strictly speaking, a free hospital, yet no 
one who needs attention and has no 
money is ever refused attendance. It 
is the patient’s need, not his purse, that 
is considered. Dr. Galvin is immensely 
popular with the working class in Bos- 


Dr. GEORGE W. GALVIN 
Recently Socialist Candidate for Mayor of Boston. 


Dr. G. W. Galvin is one of the most 
valuable men in the socialist movement. 
He is at the head of a large hospital in 
Boston, the Galvin Emergency Hospital, 
which makes a specialty of taking in 
cases which require immediate attention, 


such as factory accidents, etc. Na- 
turally most of such patients are 
among the working class, the rich 


ton owing to his never ending philan- 
thropies, and was a strong candidate for 
mayor. 

He is a fine looking man of perhaps 
forty-three, an effective speaker, and an 
all round good fellow. That he is a 
good friend of Wilshire’s may be seen 
by the big number of subscriptions he 
turned in on the late contest. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


LOW WAGES OR NONE? 


The problem of the future will not be 
as to whether workingmen will accept 
lower wages, but as to how they will get 
along when they get no wages at all. 
The following, which is one of many 
similar items, now appearing, from day 
to day, in our daily press, is suggestive: 

Chicago, Nov. 30.—Following its announced 
policy of centralization, the International Har- 
vester Company has decided to lay off 7,500 of 
its 19,000 employes and thus effect a saving of 
$5,000,000 a year. 

The first step in the direction of economy was 
taken night before last when 1,500 employes of 
the Deering Division were notified their services 
were no longer required. 

The action will also affect workers in Mil- 
waukee, Springfield, Ohio, and Plano. 

It is to be noticed that the Harvester 
Company does not ask the men to take 
less wages, but simply throws 7,000 of 
them out on the streets to hunt a new 
job. These employees are already prob- 
ably paid so little, that the Harvester 
Company knows it would be useless to 


ask them to work for —less, and 
even if they should work for 
less it would be impossible for 
the company to sell the harvesting 


machines, because tha saving effected 
through reduction of wages would not 
be sufficient to develop sales enough to 
keep the men employed. The farmers 
of the world want so many harvesting 
_ machines, and they naturally would pre- 
fer buying them at $90 rather than $100, 
but the farmer is not going to buy two 
machines at $180 when one machine at 
$100 will do the work. The second 
machine would not be of enough benefit 
to him. After I have had all the coffee 
I want for breakfast it is use!ess to offer 
me another cup of coffee at a less 
price. I don’t want it at any price, I 


am satisfied. Diminution of price may 
develop demand, but only to a limited 
extent. If the farmers of the world 
require a hundred machines today, a 
reduction of ten per cent. in price might 
induce them to buy ten per cent. more 
machines, but it would not induce them 
to buy 50 per cent. more. 

In the United States there is going to 
be a cessation in demand for pro- 
ducts. The first effect will be seen 
in the lowering of prices. It ‘s 
possible the capitalists will try to in- 
duce the workingmen to work for less 
to meet these lower prices, but even if 
they were successful it would be but a 
temporary benefit, as the first reduction 
in price would be followed by a second 
reduction, and to ask the laborers to still 
further reduce their demand in the way 
of wages would be practically impos- 
sible. They are already so near the star- 
vation point that to take less would mean 
insufficient food to allow thein to work 
to*advantage. We may look forward, 
then, not to any determined effort on the 
part of the capitalists to reduce wages, 
but rather to their abandoning the 
attempt to pay wages at all. There will 
be a complete shut down of factories. 


WITH PROTECTION. 


The tariff battle in England still wages 
ulerrily. The success of the steel trust 
in this country in getting iower freight 
rates from the railroads so that it may 
be in a better position to dump its pro- 
ducts on England, 1s undoubtedly help- 
ing Mr. Chamberlain in his efforts to 
convert the English to his theory of 
protection. The annexed cartoon is in- 
teresting inasmuch as it is only a short 
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while ago that all England was talking 
about protectionist countries crippling 
themselves with their tariff laws. A 
few years ago the Democrats of this 
country used to quote Gladstone, with 
unction, as saying that so long as Amer- 
ica continued ta shackle her strong 
young arms with a tariff, Fngland had 
no cause to fear our competition in the 
world’s markets. 

Poor old Gladstone woud turn in his 
grave were he to know thit England 
is having such a serious 
flirtation with protec- 
tion. 


THE SETTING SUN 
OF MORGAN 


Events in Wall Street 
are following very close- 
ly along the line pre- 
dicted in this magazine 
some two years ago. 
It may be remembered 
that at the time of the 
formation of the North- 
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having big stock assigned to him for his 
services in the underwriting. Taking 
these stocks at the then selling value 
and without considering any liabilities 
attached, he was piling up his millions 
at an amazing rate. But these condi- 
tions could not continue indefinitely. He 
could not find a steel trust to organize 
every day in the year. 

Rockefeller’s income, on the other 
hand, is not the result of promoting 
industrial enterprises and taking a share 


ern Securities Company 
we stated that Morgan, 


who was then at the 
zenith of his career, was 
really the shadow and 
Rockefeller the reality. 
This statement was at 
variance with the appear- 
ance of things at the 
time, that it was not con- 
sidered of any particular 
moment, any more than were our pre- 
dictions of the present unemployed prob- 
lem, made when we were in the midst 
of prosperity. 

The tremendous slump in the stocks 
of the steel trust and other Morgan 
stocks has demonstrated the enormous 
strength of Rockefeller as compared to 
that of Morgan. 

Morgan was simply a banker with 
several million dollars and enjoying the 
ordinary profits of a banker. Suddenly 
the great industrial boom came along 
and he took advantage of it to promote 
several enormous companies, and par- 
ticipated in the profits of promotion by 


chance !”’ 


A VOLUNTARY HANDICAP, 


Uncle Sam—‘‘Rum idea of our friend, Mr. Bull’s—entering a 
foot-race in a sack, eh ? 


Germany—“‘Yes, his friends persuaded him he’d stand a better 


St. James Gazctte (London). 


of the stock for such promotion. It is 
derived from his ownership of stock 
in the Standard Oil Trust in particular 


‘and of many other stocks in general. 


Possibly for one single year Morgan’s 
profits were as large as Rockefeller’s 
income, though even this is doubtful; 
but this year Rockefeller’s income will 
be practically the same as it was last 
year, whereas Morgan will have lost a 
great part of the profits he made the 
previous year. In addition to loss of 
profits through the shrinkage of stock 
values, Morgan is of course encounter- 
ing more or less liabilities from his trans- 
actions which may seriously embarrass 
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him. There is no doubt at all that- 
Morgan has been of great value to 
Rockefeller in helping forward the con- 
solidation of the world’s industries ; and 
whether Morgan himself finally gains, 
or loses by the part he takes in the, mat- 
ter, there is no question that Rockefeller 
has been immensely benefitted by the 
impetus that Morgan and his associates 
have given toward concentration. 
Rockefeller, with his income, the 
largest in the world, naturally wishes to 
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MONOPOLY A NECESSITY. 


The series of interesting articles upon 
Mr. Rockefeller is still running in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. The author is Miss 
Tarbell, and her story certainly shows 
great ability in the gatherin of infor- 
mation. It would seem, however, that 
if Miss Tarbell could understand better 
that Mr. Rockefeller was forced by un- 
avoidable circumstances to pursue his 
path of consolidation, she would write 
a more sympathetic article and one in 
which the philosophy would 
be more apparent. No 
causality permeates her 
story. She does not cor- 
relate her facts, as she 
might easily do by making 
the predominating note the 
necessity of things. 

If a leak be found in 
a Mississippi River levee 
it becomes imperative that 
it be stopped at once, for 
every drop of water that 


goes through increases the 


opening, until finally the 
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An Eclipse in the Financial Heavens. 


~ Minneapolis Journal. 


invest his money in systematized indus- 
tries, and if he can get some one else 
to do the systematization for him he is 
so much the gainer; and this is what 
Mr. Morgan has been so kindly doing 
for Mr. Rockefeller. 

The story of the intense antagonism 
between Morgan and Rockefeller is a 
harmless fable. 

They are too valuable to each other 
to seriously quarrel. 


crevice becomes so great 
that nothing can prevent 
the ruin of the fertile 
fields that lie beyond the 
levee. . No sacrifice is too 
great for the planters to 
make to prevent such a 
leak, and nothing is con- 
sidered a greater crime 
than to weaken the levee. 
During periods of flood, 
patrols walk up and down 
on the levee, armed with 
rifles, to shoot down any 
pilot who runs his steam- 
boat so near to the levee 
that the wash tfrom the 
boat damages it. 

Competition in a business like the oil 
business, or in fact, any business fur- 
nishing a commodity of which price is 
the determining factor in finding a 
market, is just as dangerous to the sta- 
bility of that business as a break in the 
levee is to a plantation on the banks 
of the Mississippi. If competition is 
not stopped at once, it grows worse and 
worse, until finally the business is 
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swamped. For instance, here is Mr. 
Rockefeller with a monopoly of the oil 
business. ‘A small refiner, say, like Mr. 
George Rice of Marietta, competes with 
him. Mr. Rice, in order to sell his oil, 
sells it at a little lower price than Mr. 
Rockefeller sells his. Mr. Rockefeller 
holds up the price, so that Mr. Rice can 
make money, even if he must take a 
cent per gallon less than Mr. Rockefeller 
gets. -Then Mr. Rice 
uses the profits that 
he so makes in en- 
larging his refinery 
and next month he 
sells still more oil and 
again uses the profits 
for still further en- 
largements. Mean- 
while, it must be un- 
derstood that Mr. 
Rockefeller has more 
refineries than enough 
to supply the market. 
He sees his own re- 
fineries standing idle 
because he has closed 
them to prevent the 
lowering of price by 
the production of too 
much oil. Mr. Rice 
takes advantage of 
this situation to pro- 
duce more and more 


oil. Rockefeller holds 
up the umbrella to 
protect Rice. His 


profit is the result of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s re- 
stricting production. 
What would happen 
if Mr. Rockefeller 
allowed the thing 
to go on? Mr. Rice would finally 
have just as large a plant as Mr. 
Rockefeller and the market would soon 
be flooded, and both would go down in 
a common sea of bankruptcy through 
the ruinous prices made as the result 
of this over-production. 

We justify a man going to any ex- 
treme to preserve his own life and that 
of his family. Self-preservation is the 
first law of nature. A man’s business 
is his support in life, and if you take that 


About Time for You to Retire?” 
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away you take away his life. -It may 
seem absurd to talk about such a small 
competitor as Mr. Rice taking away the 
life of the Standard Oil Trust; but a 
little mole may start a hole in the levee 
which will develop into a crevasse al- 
lowing the Mississippi to sweep away 
a whole county. Hence, when we hear 
tales of the Standard Oil Trust having 
gone to the utmost extreme in order to 


MorGan THINKS Not. 
Grandpa Rockefeller—‘‘Come, Pierpont, Dcn't You Think It’s 


—Minneapolis Journal. 


exterminate competitors, even to blowing 
up their oil refineries with dynamite, we 
need not be astonished at the heroic 
measures employed. It is simply a ques- 
tion of self-preservation. When the 
trades unions resort to every possible 
means, legal or illegal, to prevent even 
one “scab” doing work in competition 
with the union, they are pursuing exactly 
the same policy. They know that if one 
scab is allowed to work, more scabs will 
come in, and finally there will be enough 


be 


at work to break up the union. 
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The great ship pyramid built upon the 
“syndicated ocean” seems as if it might 


fall. —Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


a shop may be insignificant as com- 
pared with the number of union men, 


against the enormous capital of the 
Standard Oil Company does, if allowed 
to exist in competition with it. 

This necessity for the extermination 
of competitors in the capitalistic world 
is going to be brought very clearly be- 
fore us during the next year, when pro- 
fits and interest approach the vanishing 
point, coincident with the disappearance 
of prosperity. The necessity for 
monopoly is going to be infinitely more 
apparent in the near future than it has 
ever been in the past. This will apply 
to the trades unionists as well as to the 
capitalists, and all possible means to 
secure it will probably be used by both 
sides. “ 


Ian Maclaren claims that Christianity is 
abandoning individualism and adopting col- 
lectivism. 

“There was a day,’ he says, “when a 
preacher could appeal to his hearer, and awa- 
ken his heart to praise because God had saved 
him, while thousands had been left to perish; 
but today the hearer would firmly suspend his 
praise for his own salvation till he knew what 
was going to become of other people. Dying 
people of, say, 1850 were solely concerned with 
the question of what would become of them- 
selves on the other side; dying men of today 
forget themselves in thinking what is to be- 
come of their wives and children. Appeals 
to the individual to escape hell with its suf- 
ferings, to make sure of heaven for its joy, 
have very little effect. The tract which asks 
a by no means unimportant question, ‘Whither 
are you going?’ is an anachronism; but any 
appeal for the service of others will secure 
willing and sympathetic attention.” 


— 
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LIFE OF WM. EWART GLADSTONE. By 
John Morley. (3 vols.) Published by Mac- 
millan Co. Price $10.50. 


These volumes givea stately picture of the 
man whom Huxley called ‘'the greatest intellect 
of his time.’’ Gladstone was so closely identified 
with the history of England for sixty years that 
his life related in detail, as it is here, must be 
practically a history of the period To give a 
short synopsis of this history would be of little 
use; I shall, therefore, refer only to a few points 
that are of special interest, first to Americans 
and second to Socialists. 

The chief effect upon me of reading these vol- 
umes is one of gratified surprise at finding that 
throughout his life Gladstone was sincere, that 
his public utterances were in harmony with his 
private utterances. So accustomed are we in 
America to flummery and deception in political 
life, that we soon learn mournfully to expect that 
most political oratory is humbug, that platforms 
are meant only to delude and that self seeking 
is the controlling influence in all political life. It 
may be that there is more disinterested service 
in America than our cynical newspapers lead us 
to think; yet the career of no politician here 
displays to the enquiring student as much _ nobil- 
ity, integrity and sincerity, as were manifested 
throughout his life by Gladstone. Further, one 
is surprised to find that the great Whig noble- 
men, with whom he chiefly worked, were also in 
the main guided by intellectual conviction. For 
instance, when he introduced his first budget to 
a cabinet consisting almost entirely of lords and 
dukes, they were hostile to his proposal to con- 
tinue the hated income tax ; yet after three hours 
of strenuous argument against their personal and 
class interests, he brought conviction home to 
these aristocratic rulers. ; 

When Civil Service Reform was introduced 
into the bureaus of the imperial government, it 
was with the consent and through the efforts of 
a cabinet composed entirely of people whose 
families and relatives were battening upon public 
office. But without outside pressure, by admin- 
istrative act, these scions of noble houses, simply 
under the compulsion of a desire to serve the 
public well, cut off the supplies from the public 
trough at which their own people were being fed. 

Gladstone’s own Titanic labors for the dis-es- 
tablishment of the Irish church, for the extension 
of the suffrage, for the abolition of Protective 
duties, for Home Rule and a score of other 
thing's, were evidently undertaken with a sterling 


disregard for the effect of his advocacy upon his 
own popularity. Much of this work, especially 
that upon the finances, Morley says was con- 
sciously undertaken to secure a wider diffusion 
of material goods amongst the working classes. 

The book gives new light upon the working of 
the cabinet system. The cabinet is a committee 
of the House of Commons which practically rules 
the Empire. It meets in secret, no record of its 
proceedings is kept, and etiquette requires that 
no minister shall utter outside any word of what 
has been said at the meetings. But these vol- 
umes show that between the ministers letters and 
memoranda constantly pass; that discussion at 
the meetings is fierce and plain spoken ; that the 
chief minister keeps the sovereign informed by 
private letter of the main currents of cabinet 
opinion; and, most remarkable of all, that the 
strongest argument generally prevails. 

When the British wage-earners have the sense 
to send socialistic persons in a majority to the 
House of Commons, the way to the adoption of 
socialistic measures will be easier than it would 
be in a country where cabinets and caucuses 
have been taught to scoff at argument that is not 
crystallized into dollars. 

The complexity and difficulty connected with 
any great law that aims to alter conditions in a 
modern state are also illustrated in these vol- 
umes. Those of us socialists who look for con- 
stitutional, step-by-step progress, must be rather 
appalled as we see the sort of concentrated, 
intellectual labor, and the strenuous fighting 
which Gladstone displayed in passing any great 
measure. If only like the conjurer, we could say, 
“Hey, Presto!”’, and make a gorgeous trans- 
formation in a day, how much easier it would be! 

Gladstone was of course no socialist. At the 
end of his life he viewed with disapproval the 
transfer of the best intelligence of young Oxford 
from the church and politics to ‘“‘that vague thing 
called social reform’; not, however, from any 
hostility to the objects of the social reformers, 
but because he thought their efforts were not 
scientific and well directed. He believed that 
the efforts of the church in the regeneration ot 
the individual, aided by detailed, carefully 
wrought-out acts of parliament would best help 
the wage-earners. 

It was only at the end of Mr. Gladstone’s life 
that the socialist movement in England became 
strong enough to attract official notice. Glad- 
stone was at that time so absorbed in the Irish 
question that he paid no attention to the rising 
movement. Trained as he was in the old school 
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of Economics, springing as he did from high 
Toryism, and penetrated as he was with theo- 
logical ideas, it was impossible for him, even in 
his long life, to advance so far along the road to 
Radicalism as to reach the vision of Socialism ; 
but let it be remembered to his honor that he be- 
came the greatest Liberal of his age, and estab- 
lished that political democracy, which is the 
essential preliminary of social democracy. 

Altogether, the study of Gladstone's life is a 
refreshment to anybody who has been in the 
thick of the American fight, and is disheartened 
at the slowness of progress. Here was a man 
in whose life-time the political face of Europe 
was changed; improvements, therefore, do 
come. Here was an idealist who realized many 
of his dreams; our dreams may therefore be 
realized. Here was a leader of the finest parts 
whom the great crowd delighted to follow ; we 
may find successful leaders also. There is no 
need for anyone to despair. 

JOHN MARTIN. 


BI-SOCIALISM. By Oliver R. Trowbridge. 
Moody Publishing Co., New York, $1.50. 


This is a book written by a man well informed 
as to economics from the classical standpoint 
and who tries to find a solution for the social 
problem by some other plan than that involving the 
abolition of the competitive wage system. He 
would have a kind of hybrid socialism; hence 
the title bi-socialism. His idea is to have public 
ownership of the principal public utilities and 
then to have a tax upon land values sufficient to 
absorb the landlord’s unearned increment. It 
will be seen that in reality the scheme is simply 
Henry Georgeism brought down to date with all 
modern improvements, with the single exception 
of the substitution of co-operation for competi- 
tion. 

His chief indictment of socialism, which by the 
way, he christens ‘‘omni-socialism,”’ is that its 
co-operation would be compulsory from the 
cradle to the grave. This may be true, but we 
do not see that compulsory competition would be 
any better. Co-operation is a law of nature and 
we cannot avoid it, nor would we wish to avoid it. 


JOHN BURT. By Frederick Upham Adams. 
Published by Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia, 
$1.50. 


Mr. Adams’ book makes one feel as if he had 
been looking at an old fashioned melo-drama 
rather than reading a modern novel. It is the 
old story over again of the poor young man in 
love with the banker’s daughter and finding his 
rival in the rich young villain who is finally 
bankrupted and shot in the last chapter. 

The aforesaid villain is a tough lot, however, 
for he is also shot in the first chapter as well as 
the last, and is drunk through all the chapters, 
but nevertheless keeps up his usual health right 
along. 

The hero leaving home finds no trouble in 
making a fortune at gold mining ‘n California in 
a few months and then with the proceeds becom- 
ing the Napoleon of Wall Street, all before he is 
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thirty, and in the present day, too. Mr. Adams 
is an optimist. Everybody in the book makes 
money except those who have money to start 
with, and these seem to find it impossible to 
keep it. 

The book is a stirring one notwithstanding its 
many crudities. 


ROBERT MORRIS, Patriot and Financier. 
By Ellis Paxon Oberholtzer, Ph. D. With 
portraits and other illustrations. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


This biography of Robert Morris is based for 
the most part npon the manuscript volumes of 
the Morris papers, which have been recently ac- 
quired by the Library of Congress from the 
estate of Gen. John Meredith Read, and which 
have themselves had a curious history; they 
were rescued by Gen. Read from a rubbish heap 
in a small French town, after mysteriously dis- 
appearing from this country. The most import- 
ant of these papers are those which throw light 
upon the period when Morris held the office of 
Superintendent of Finance. It is to this period, 
in duration somewhat more than three years, 
that Dr. Oberholtzer devotes about one-half of 
his book, since it was the most important nart of 
Morris’s public life. 

Early in 1781 Congress appointed Morris Sup- 
erintendent of Finance. The finances of the 
Government were in a depforable condition. 
Congress was virtually bankrupt, and this was 
the period when the currency was used to paper 
rooms and to light fires. It was imperative that 
the Treasury Board should be superseded by an 
individual of business responsibility, and for this 
position Morris was the logical candidate. The 
financier was at once called on to manage the 
Yorktown campaign, and it is certain that the 
success of that campaign depended largely on 
his able financiering. 

The establishment of a National bank was re- 
garded by Morris, as it was later by Hamilton, 
as a matter of the greatest importance. ‘‘I am 
determined” said Morris, ‘‘that the bank shall 
be well supported until it can support itself, and 
then it will support us.” The bank proved of the 
greatest utility, and Morris afterward said that 
without it the business of the Office of Finance 
could not have been performed. 

His plans in regard to a mint and silver mono- 
metallism did not succeed, and the stability of 
the Government's credit depended mainly on his 
own notes and those of the bank. Morris con- 
tinued in the Office of Finance til! November, 
1784, when he was succeeded by a board. He 
was tired of the fault found with his administra- 
tion, and determined to resign as soon as he 
could settle the financial problems involved in 
the disbandment of the army. 

In the latter part of his life Morris became in- 
volved in great financial reverses ; he speculated 
wildly and was reduced to bankruptcy. His 
confinement in a debtors’ prison was the depth 
of his humiliation. The passage of an oppor- 
tune law, however, enabled Morris to leave 
prison. This was in 1801. Five years later the 
great financier died. 
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TO FRIENDS OF WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE 
Subscription postal cards, each good for a year’s subscription to WILsHIRE's 
MaGazinE, are sold to all applicants at rate of 50 cents per card; cards good for a 
six months subscription, 25 cents. Remit cash with order to WitsHiRE’s MAGAZINE, 


125 East 23d street, New York. 


Port Chester, N.Y., Nov. 12, 1903. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire,— 

Ata meeting of Local Port Chester, held on 
Nov. 7th, 1903, I was instructed to express the 
appreciation of the members of the above Local 
for the assistance you rendered us in speaking in 
Port Chester on Nov. 2, 1903. It may be of interest 
to you to know that our vote was increased 100 
per cent. at the recent election. Kindly extend 
to Mr. Huggins also our recognition of his efforts, 
and say that we have sold several cards. With 
best wishes, I remain, 

HeEnrRY L. Moreau, Sec. 


Why not send tor some of our ‘‘sub” cards? 
Cash should preferably accompany the order, 
but we are willing to supply them on credit to 
responsible parties. 


Enid, Okla., Nov. 7, 1903. 

I having arrived safely home from a_ visit 
east and after meeting your honor in Cincinnati 
at Workman's Hall, while there on a certain 
Tuesday evening, I would like to remind you, 
if you please, that you said you were coming to 
Oklahoma to give us a talk on socialism. Now 
we of Okla. want this not to be not in jest but in 
earnest. We want you! I have felt the pulse 
of the Socialists in this country and I have 
spoken and said to them that the moment that 
you, H. Gaylord Wilshire, touched the button of 
date to me that I was going to get to every 
locality in Okla. the news of your coming, and 
make all necessary arrangements for you person- 
ally and otherwise that were possible. The next 
thing in order will be a reply from you for which 
we wait. We must havea place in Enid to buy 
Wilshire’s Magazine. It used to be here. Why 
not now? Try Parker's Book Store and the Owl 
Drug Store, they will sell them. 

I am yours till the Co-operative Common- 
wealth. CriirF Conway, S.L.S.P., Enid, Okla. 


Bradenboro, Fla., Nov. 21, 1903. 
Wilshire’s is one of the magazines that I can- 
not do without, W. C. BERG. 


Do not forget to write toour advertisers. By 
spending two cents on a stamp you may help us 
two dollars worth. Some advertisers think our 
readers don't read advertisements. 


em, 


Please fool 


Laramie, Wyo., Nov. 21, 1903. 

I have not received my Wilshire for November. 
Please forward same immediately, as I must 
have the magazine and have had to borrow one 
from my neighbors. Life is a dreary waste 
without it. H. V. S. GROESBECK. 


Georgetown, British Guiana, South America. 
goth Oct., 1903. 
Permit me to thank you for your most useful 
and interesting magazine, ‘‘ Wilshire's,’’ which 
we agree is the best that enters our home and is 
the first that gets in my hands every month. 
For this I am your debtor. I will not like to 
be without ‘‘Wilshire’s” for even one month. 
Again thanking you and wishing ‘‘ Wilshire’s”’ 
every success. HENRY Jos. DE SILva. 


Gloversville, N.Y., Nov. 23, 1903. 
Through neglect I have not renewed my sub, 
scription until this late date. You will also find 
the name of a new subscriber herewith enclosed. 
I let him read my magazine and he was con- 
verted. A. C. McINTOosH. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 18, 1903. 
Your postal notifving me of the expiration of 
my subscription is received. I cannot afford to 
be deprived of the stimulus of your monthly 
visit ; therefore I enclose soc. for renewal. 


Wo. H. KNIGHT. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 13, 1903. 
Enclosed please find $1.00 for two subscrip- 
tions. I have been very well pleased with your 
magazine and shall try and get you some more 
names. F. C. BORDNER. 


This is the picture of H. L. Matthews who is actively engaged in canvassing 


the state of California for Wilshire’s. 


He has already covered the 


greater part of the Pacific Coast upon his wheel and 
has made a great success of his work. 


effective in the world. Next summer I shall be 
on the road with a travelling wagon, built for 
propaganda purposes, and shall boom ‘‘ Wil- 
shire’s in every town in this region. 

I am trying to make a collection of small 
negatives, suitable for the making of lantern 
slides, to be used with projection apparatus as an 
aid in socialist lecture courses. I would be glad 
to get names and addresses of amateur and 
professional photographers everywhere who can 
furnish negatives for the prevaration of such 
slides. Views of children at work in cotton 
mills, coal mines, etc., habitations of the poor, 


until after we elect our socialist president. 
If you would turn missionary and come to N.C. 
and preach socialism you would get lots of 
subscribers. If the amount of work had been 
done in the South that has been done in the North 
the South would be ahead of the North, on 
socialist lines, and the reports from the organ- 
izers confirm my position, and, Wilshire, you 
would make no mistake to visit the South; the 
sooner the better. S. A. HAuSER. 


We have a lot of back numbers of Wilshire’s 
Magazine which we will send out free of charge, 
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in lots of from ro to 100, to anyone undertaking 
to distribute them where it might develop new 
subscribers. 


Nordhoff, Calif., Nov. 15th, 1903. 

I owe you a debt of gratitude for the splendid 
spirit and vital matter of your interesting and 
helpful magazine. It is the one clean cut, brave, 
whole-hearted and broad-handed magazine, of 
national scope and international principle that 
dares come out boldly and consistently for the 
practical Humane Brotherhood and actual 
*“government of the people by the people and 
for the people.” 

All others, that I know of, (of any such com- 
parative circulation) either dawdle, or temporize, 
or wholly sell out and down to despicable moral 
cowardice and greed. God bless you and speed 
The International Commonwealth of Practical 
Humanity and Essential Christianity. Yours. 

Jno. WARD STIMSON. 


We are offering three gold watches, one to 
each of the three agents who send us the largest 
remittances for subscriptions or cards before the 
first of next March. Particulars will be found 
on one of our advertising pages. 

These watches are made by the Waltham Co. 
and are guaranteed good time keepers. One 
will prove a good souvenir of desirable work 
done for the cause. 

We hope our friends will appreciate the im- 
portance of everyone turning to and helping us 
get subscribers. 
magazine that is so like the other magazines 
that it will develop readers in the ordinary way. 
Wilshire’s Magazine is essentially a periodical 
for the propagation .of Socialism. Socialism is 
the sole reason of its existence. It needs the 
co-operation of all Socialists to maintain its 
existence. 

We have never passed the hat around among 
our friends. This is not because we do not need 
their help, but simply because we feel that it is 
bad policy to remind them every ten minutes of 
what is their plain duty. Some people seem to 
think they are doing their whole duty when they 
give up merely their time to the reading of 
Socialist literature. Thisis not enough. They 
should also get the other fellow to read it. It 
may seem hard work, and embarrassing work 
too, for those who have never done any soliciting, 
to ask a friend to take a Wilshire Subscription 
Card. But after all is it not worth embarrassing 
yourself to help gain a heaven for all upon earth? 
And remember, if there were not other people 
quite as sensitive as you are, and mayhap a 
great deal more so, who are giving up their lives 
to the spread of Socialist literature then such 
periodicals as Wilshire’s would cease to exist. 
Wilshire’s Magazine confessedly lives solely by 
the voluntary and unpaid labor of its friends in 
drilling up new subscribers for it. You have 
very probably less reason than many others who 
are working for it for not putting your shoulder 
to the wheel. Send us a two-dollar bill for some 
assorted subscription cards. We know the best 
assortment to begin with. Try our judgment. 


We are not publishing a: 


ee) 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 18, 1903. 
Wilshire’s Magazine is without a doubt the 
best educator and arouser of the ignorant and 
dormant minds of the so-called business man and 
also those of culture and refinement. You 
certainly deserve great credit for the enterprise 
manifested in the publication of this one of the 
few great journals aiming’ to transform this 
system of Greed and Gold to a more righteous 
system under which men, women and children 
will be emancipated from all forms of servitude. 

God speed the day. Hopefully yours, 
D. H. Hawkes. 


A New System of Book Publishing. 


Mr. Howard Wilford Bellis publishing books 
on what he calls the unit system, and we here- 
with put in a good word for his new system. It 
is thoroughly in line- with the socialist idea of 
justice in business. He charges for his books 
exactly according to what you get. So much 
per page with so much added for binding accord- 
ing to the kind of binding you elect to take. 

The size of the print and the kind of paper, 
and both are excellent by the way, are the same 
in all the books he publishes. The binding is 
paper, cloth or leather, according as you choose 
and are willing to pay for. 

We can especially recommend to our readers 
his edition of Lincoln’s Letters and Addresses 
which can be had in paper binding for 21 cents, 
postage 5 centsextra. Address, Howard Wilford 
Bell, 259 Fifth Ave., N.Y. We willsend Lincoln's 
Addresses postpaid and free to anyone remitting 
us three dollars in payment for six of our yearly 
subscription cards. 


New York, Nov. 17, 1903. 
For enclosed check kindly send magazine to 
this address, one year. 
Mr. Golstein left the October number with me 
and I find it interesting enough to desire more in 
the same line. M. R. Ricwarp, M.D. 


Springfield, O., Nov. 17, 1903. 
My subscription expires with the December 
number. Enclosed find a post office money order 
for one dollar, for which keep me on the list for 
another pleasant year of Wilshire’s. 
R. A. HUEBNER. 


On one of our advertising pages will be found 
a list of good books we are offering free to 
people sending us in money for subscription 
cards. We hope to see our readers take 
advantage of this unusually good opportunity 
of getting the best Socialist books free of cost. 
The cards will be sent on credit if so desired. 


New Brunswick Socialists who read ‘ Wil- 
shire’s Magazine” are requested to correspond 
with the Organizer of Fredericton (N.B.) Social- 
ist League, concerning the prospects of further 
organization in that province. Address, 

Henry Harvey STuART, Hope Hill, N.B. 


OUR PRIZE WINNERS 


It will be seen that the automobile 
has been carried off by Mrs. G. H. Lock- 
wood, of Girard, Kansas. Those who 
know the lady and her husband will 
recognize that the machine could not 
have fallen into better hands for the 
propagation of socialism. They are in- 
defatigable. We congratulate them upon 
the result of their good work. 


Mr. G. H. Lockwoop 


After the automobile, the chief inter- 
est probably centered in guessing who 
would carry off the two California 
ranches. The ranches being put down 
in the list as the 8th and oth prizes, the 
winning of them had somewhat more of 
the element of chance than was found in 
the higher prizes. 


The ten-acre ranch was won by the 
Montana Trades and Labor Union. The 
ranch is well set to Muir and Early 
Crawford peaches, and will afford a fine 
basket of fruit for the families of every 
member of the Union for the rest of 
their lives, and then for their heirs 
thereafter. 4 

There is also plenty of land. too, for the 


Mrs. G. H,. Lockwoop 


Union to divide up the ranch, so. that 
every member may boast of a winter 
place in sunny Southern California. 

They might do better, however, by 
making it community property, and dedi- 
cating it as a winter picnic park for the 
Union. 

The eight-acre ranch went to D. H. 
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Hawkes, of Seattle, Washington. He, late him upon being able to pass the 
too, is an earnest worker in the cause, rest of his life under the shade of his 
and we feel sure that all will congratu- own vine and fig’ tree. 


CAPITAL PRIZE WINNERS. 


No. OF No. oF 
PRIZE. NAME, RESIDENCE. SUBSCRIPTIONS. PRIZE. VALUE, 
t Lockwood, Gy H. Mrs. Girard, Kanvy........ 1315..Tonneau Automobile.......... $1,400.00 
2 VanRensselaer, Jas. T., Los Angeles, Cal...... 1200..Grand Upright Piano ......... 600.00 
3 Galvin, Dr. Geo. W....Boston, Mass......... 1010 vt oe eas conse sate 600.00 
MeN atthewsy be Lien. goces Santa Barbara, Cal.... 359..Harvard Up. Cab. Grand Piano 350.00 
Sec laren, "Lo Annis «cies: Ontario, Canada...... STOMA CLUS cake. A RNa ea eee ee 270.00 
6 ‘Fellows, Alfred........ Los Angeles, Cal...... co. -oMmphony Organise, ca. 2.7. 250.00 
abel oa ef ET Ve et New York City, N. Y.. “220. * ss Se eat cee tor 250.00 
8 Montana State Trades 
Mahor Unions< ss... «- ButtescMont. se cne so sce 200. .10-Acre Fruit Ranch ,.. 00. 
CEPA WK ES Swede. 1) Soca Nenton, GES. ces oa Toe oe os see tere 7 
TO AMON YINOUS cco ae. - Doledoy Ohio... 5. 144..Large Oil-Painted Tapestry... 200.00 
re McReynolds, Jc E...... New York City, N. Y.. 128.. Hoosier Club Billiard Table.... 115.00 
12 Patterson, Claude A....Des Moines, Ia........ 120,,.Com. Library and Billiard Table 85.00 
Niece SEENON, PO SSS a ence POmoOnay Calrnans oe TOS. ee ng ee se $5.00 
fa inenye. Lr Ge Ali... Toleda, Ohio}. J.00s 002 MOA ee ai: it a 85.00 
15 Herron, Prof. G. D....New York City, N. ¥Y.. roo .American Typewriter... .. noes 40.00 
16 Greaves, J. W.........Hollinwood, England... 80..Columbia Graphophone....... 30.00 
17 Anderson, Louis J...... Richa NO. a ee, GY £ aM Neck xd 30.00 
Pemrtisoms ee Psa se ead NGaee Mn ccm biel g 3 66.. ne Ried pee artes: 30.00 
ro blartman, JOS. Sc s.: Camdeny NoY.. sas: oe OSes ne ob ees 30.09 
2eGhckerts * OWN: asses ven GinGinnaeimO.. 45 2 os. 60.. me be eee 30.00 
BELO, #Fes BYE ed cra ce & Waterbury, Conn..... Spe se ti @ Aer 39.09 
22 Minchery is Fos cc. «7. Mt dletonc Owns S38 ore. sie “b of air Rane 30-00 
Bee Renrer MELA... os.cne ose s Milwaukee, Wis..... ene a0 SC eg? A, & 30.00 
2qeAydelotts! Ws Teun a. 8 Bradford Tenn. 7: .... : 50. .Al-Vista Panoramic Camera... 39.00 
25° Odom FORM 12255280208 Quincy eMasssiers2... 3 Gow hh gs 2 ee, SA 30.00 
26 Lephardt, Chas........ Baltimore, Md........ NO " uD “Sof 30.00 
2HOLVINn SY Dan (Se ower Burnley, England...... Sine Aner “f 4a whet 30.00 
ROME SEMIS of icede aie oa Ss Bay Gity Michie. . AO as ps Ear eet 30.00 
2gvBremian, |. TD sccc.s ... Anaconda,» Mont). .. 40. nig Bh tio UTA 320.00 
30 -Chapman, "WHE. 2. «. New York: Citvj/N. Y.. 40." ul o en 30.00 
PH MONEMES OD Aye. iskeelai eis ooh Toledo, Ohio..... goa. MHOE ve Me So cocot: 30.00 
324 Webster,” Wi L..... 0.5 Cleveland, Ohio...... AO sx % be WS eee 39.00 
a gheWintohty Ub. Novo. aries PassaighiNe | see... - Bonn os See 30.00 
SpaBurry, re Wetec ia es Toronto, Canada...... ah git Ne sf SB daerety 30.00 
a5niveevarie Wo Hii. sci: Sharon HilljMBare «9 334% ms - Se 39.00 
SOND AVIS Wt Eich. rc cre teiarsten' Buena Vista, (Cale... . 32.. ot “ oc Fhe 30.00 
27a BUD DSENS Vacs 252 Ses Girard,’ Kansast?. >. .. 2 we We os Lie OF, ne 30.00 
Boe Wester Ls secs) eae o% Mionett lorie eect. « eens » UE wien ME 30.00 
39 Wogan, Robt.......... Beaver Falls, Pa...... no ae ts SF OM 30.00 
40 McNicol, Nicol........ St. Ehomas,y Ganada.. 1736-0 vs “6 iT aia 30.00 
41 Zimmerman, F. A......McMechen, W.Va.... 30-. e es Se AE 30.00 
age Edwards, "RP. Es..c..:. Neosho; “Mover nt)... 28.. us os a A cms 29.00 
43 oStuart, Allem W ...... Independence, Mo..... 28.. ss Bs ii 0, 30.00 
SME Ap py CCOW @ snares Rockford, il Re 28.. ms oe SS 0 SE ww 30.00 
ASPIRED ANOS. creche "a fate sa faorrs Wheeling, W.Va...... BOA ANGER ag Ds See. 30.50 
46 Rahne, Herman....... Staunton, Wuhrer wAts..... Bee ts ve ea a eae 30.00 
a7uWoodrutt,! Eo Als. on. 2. Pasadena, Calli/...... ae . , si ih og Whe 39.00 
48a Jurgens, Paul (see note) Haledon, N.J........ 24..Violin (See note) | 
48b Stephan, Albt. us Williamsport? Payis®. ..o%24..0 7“ a tn Re TOOL OO, 
48c O'Leary,Wm. ‘ New Castlesa.'. «0 M24 Ans ua | 
48d Spencer, Herb. “ Emporia, Kan........ cs ied “s | 
AQ BUSH SPAM «5523 p26 nH Stratford? Basie. . . Beh, BIGVCle th «bwin d mabye tens 25.00 
so Sutherland, J.C........ Evansville, Ind gehen 215 ae ey IRE ER Cts hate Pats Ciro hatchet ct 25.00 
51 Gilbert, Mrs. Julie..... Spokane, Wash....... Ziti, SNORE, 6.32.00 c,h Busi Se 25.00 
52 Hornung, Wm......--.. Chicago, I aeeene en cRRet. 22 POOR rena n aw tain thon Paha e 25.00 
53 Lyman, 'C. W...... war tAZUSayCalnet peek. cc: 2 _ gw see dct B hice +: Sea cree, rot 25.00 
54 (Cesky, Citi. cee Baltimore, Md ..... ee te S| digdhe TF 25.00 
geeStilartelVEF ML. xia. Riverside, Cal. al, 22 CO Ot ee ee ae 25.00 
sour nyg Ernest An. cjeaca Sts JolisyoKkanw te... : 22 SMM aie eet teh ds Wee BA oem 25.00 


* This prize winner has requested, for good reasons, that his name be not published. 
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RT ROS yee Opie eracn eit Woltiey ile acct non o2 Bicycle Maden bay ere.cecsicstriad eet Ache 0 25.00 
58 Lamb, C. J. M...1..., Dryden, Mich,........ Bae WATT 10}. ADIOS Po eres 25.00 
59 Davis, W. Pic -osmeth.3 Birmingham, Ala.... 21 Frage. Gols Iilleds \WMatelys . Tevy: - 25.00 
60 McAllister, Mrs. M. J..Pine Grove, W. Va.... 21. es 25.00 
nn [BeevecKovorsyy, NIG Wey cao nue Grass Valley, Cal..... 21 ns ie 9 SAS 25.00 
(Gor isyxciamy Wg Mien nen car ce Monarch, Mont....... 21 is 1S canines gree 25.00 
Ogyepecker, Je Aun wage Sheridan, Wyo........ ie “ rN reg Ake 25.00 
64 Christiansen, Geo...... Alameda, = Gallironauaceke Boe ia es ae Ae 25.00 
Os Culver, (O77  . Pee POURING wOLec OU acmnaT 21 * anger pi Ph teint 25.00 
Go PE Ucen, (Ele carey tic Wakefield, England... 21 % Pirin dl itp mxrpees 25.00 
67 Gorman, Mary........San Pranciseo, Cala... «. 20 6 Me, Se 25.00 
OS lsloisimeves) (Card Gog aah an Roseburg, Oregon.... 21. ut eee se apes, eet 25.00 
69 Huggins, Walter...... Chicos mle peer 20. .Fine Decorat'd China Dinner Set 15.00 
OMICEEVE OMS TE IBS se alas oo New Decatur, Ala..... ZO ot iM 8 15.00 
roumibanoveclong A Nod. 650 bas. Auroras Callieiane tance PAO « oh a oh ma 15.00 
be iskerloeyornn Us Woon. | AGlimerveto, We a Ane BO te a : . a 15.00 
72) Geobel, J.P......+-.., Chicago, Ules. c= -.... Zorg an mt es s 15.00 
74 Edwards, Wm......... Duquesne, Pa... See ARS 18. 3 ay v6 ‘ “ ‘ 15.00 
Fay Wa ahSyel ede vee tracey: Sheboygan, Wis ochtas Ske pest ue te ‘ v6 15.00 
76 Marshall, Wm......... Mammoth, Utah...... 18.. at 6 ‘ ‘ “ 15.00 
big COPA TA ly AKolavone mem dean Closkecusty iii Earn axeoe Gun tp aes <f ~ ve of 15.00 
78 Cattrell, Tohn anise uae Richmond, Vao...--.. Toren 66 “ ‘“ “ 15.00 

NOTE: Four contestants have tied for the 48th prize—a violin. In accordance with the 
terms of the contest, ‘‘in case of a tie, the value of the prize will be divided equally among the 
winners.” We have offered each an Al-Vista $30 Camera in lieu of his one-quarter of a $100 


violin, and we think our offer will be accepted, 


CONSOLATION 

Anderson, Jobin werac sc Grand Forks, N.D. 
Ashe yet line amie. cov teck ee enor Ithaca, Mich. 
Aukenbrocl:. jie «soe sa. Indianapolis, Ind, 
Baileys Weal: easetwactat cs kdo iene Inkster, N. D. 
Bassetitos Flicnss patey ite tne Po enien Fargo, N. D. 
Benetitay Olt ncereaeeacare an: San Francisco, Cal. 
Bishops diculieesce seumies seasna ters Mt. Vernon, Ind, 
Blenko ps Wetanosiasneoe oa crt nena Kokoma, Ind. 
Byamyensen ye tdllyan. crt nee eh cutee Sycamore, O. 
Briges, A. Bs acces paateaenre eins Elk Grove, Cal. 
Brown, Wilson M.......... San Antonio, Tex. 
BrokincupeAw lees, srastteetsetasoc Waldron, Ark. 
Brubaker Aww we. heeeccneae Omaha, Neb. 

Budt Chasse ae. cei sorbet St. Louis, Mo. 
Butlenswl culmeeegess aenyatcete tcnsaarer Scholten, Mo. 
Buchanan, W. W....Nat. Military Home, Kan. 
Chambers iw ieie. a6 <5 cei Prairie City, Ore. 
Chandler, W. E.........Cambridgeport, Mass. 
CliffordenG Reson inom ec sures Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gochrainy els Wires «tren ko. Weymouth, Mass. 
Coho onwi@ hens eters ioe Emmetsburg, Ia. 
Coates, Sa Gieganme ene .... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gobb, J. ‘Seer ..Northanipton, Mass. 
Gonnoty, Wilbiemuavnnen ene Pocahontas, Ark. 
Cowens,. Ts: Figs teens Sandusky, O. 
Coslett, (Gomer. eee aie Cedar City, Utah 
Cossitt, die AS aie tenure cay wciefen ce Council, Ida. 
Gorden sis ama deer eects eee Prairie Depot, O. 
Grawctonds Bi aitcss naman -unciee Hopedale, Mass. 
Dawson le pre. cor po tnietic Mood Andover, Mass 
LENGE AE lel eee ee a oe Haverhill, Mass. 
Deuser Minss be Ba cts gs 9 ves KOCK DOLE ENO, 
IDStyrely oer) oe Bish ae et ines Meter iio Liberal, Mo. 
Dittman, Wm. C.. ed ee tte . Milwaukee, Wis, 
Dow tay. Rag gate etek Grand Forks, N. D. 
IYO NK AKRe) Ean a le ae eine ee kee ..Moline, Ill, 
HATS, OS cequckicwete hs iara aob neice McDenald, Kan, 
FUVOuiy Wiaulcce crn eeeee nee Milwaukee, Wis. 


If not, then we must resort to the axe. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


Erickson; Mrs, aE mma, os cesie sie Wiicox, Ariz. 
Ficks Gnas; Dovey eee ees ae Madison, Wis. 
Finley Gi. Vices pa ceieroiey Henrietta, Tex. 
Ford) AvaMie Sorc eres New Haven, Conn, 
Fortinjlouichiies sauces. eee Vallejo, Cal, 
Georges rank. bey pers ce eee eee Fraser, Ida. 
Ginwerich oliwideee cs Grand Rapids, Mich 

Gillespiegsiy Serie ave etre eee Almena, Kan, 
Goodwin, Herbert........ 5: I. Liverpool, O. 
Green, Mathesy: cen | eer Imperial, Cal. 

Gunes. Gs tiaras ee ts James, Newfoundland 
Grossheim, F. J . esate 2 Lynn, Mass. 
GHiesby, gay Oe cage sere ere Topeka, Kan. 
Hales Albert jon aise eae Rae Portsmouth, O, 
PMnsen, p\Wiiencaete cnc coe eeere Wheaton, Ill. 
Harold) heSinacpuee. otitis cae ee Chicago, Ill. 
Haskell eis atte sis. gees ... Abilene, Ill, 
Haywood, (Geotncu... <5 on<ae ..Chicago, Ill. 
Hatheway, Wai Busce.. .1-< + on Oo EG@hnauNe ds. 
Haus kins Acme. oe ae Gainesville, Tex, 
Eleim, VAR) sie te. ake eee Boonville, Ind. 
HibbardvcangAr. tet o tree Reno, Nevada 
HofstadGigebeeeonaae ek or eens Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Hiotiiany Citecapencis oe Bristol, Conn, 
Flohins| Ags] sce eee cee ree Stewart Sta., Pa. 
Hultz) Copbicuans ee. ¢s ys Lakelbinden. Mich. 
Fuck tl, kta}. wale «eee ee Holdredge, Neb. 
Inman. Sitnace 223) eet Stillwater, Okla, 
Jaworski, K..S................ Coatesville, Pa. 
Jackman, (RHEL onnitts.. 5 siy0 tote Indianapolis, Ind. 
A Rots eet Dino} See ee or Russelville, Ore. 
JORRS Ons Eee Nicenrt ha red cone oo Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Jones. AIR eiado dit coe eee Mutual, Okla. 
Jones Bd wittitaettathnt:.< ces Vancouver, Wash, 
Kelleyiv©s Eateocnadtarnctss gus Oakendale, Wash. 
Kierseyateticatek udtiichncn sch aie Amarillo, Tex, 
DRA AL HOS tcc cei tats Concordia, Kan, 
LOS WING coais.cacn sare s MINE aie .. Modesto, Cal, 


OUR PRIZE WINNERS 


IU tarl Opel Sapporo emo aoe Wrenshall, Minn, 
inneArthur (Gre sactn «dose cee es Lind, Wash. 
attaiay Hiss accot hues ree San Francisco, Cal. 
BOOMS AGED caus ocoices oes Blaine, Wash. 
MM eur Her ap Ac Va rreters cxetals (orci Ntsrs a Grundyville, Tex. 
GU Rey chal Bg Be acute creo en Los Angeles, Cal. 
MillereeHarlitreect ear rer cin ee Tecumseh, Kan. 
Millen Chaser ccc. 2, inca Washington, D.C. 
Moyer, WaodS. segeeiinc. -.- - Williamsport, Pa. 
Metcalf “Wab....- oe... Albuquerque, N.M. 
MoAirthvur mb) sy ML ie cts uate at West Derry, N.H. 
McDonough, Thos ........ Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
MeBwen, Ss... 3 -anendate? Gtase te Stockton, Cal. 
Ii [Co3) Se 0 ko RNa bs ROR eee cr Milbank, So. Da. 
Mekees Fann yi Mi Bee tag ciay ac, 8 San Diego, Cal. 
INS: Bisa Ohara tte sets ase hia: Santa Ana, Cal, 
Nolan Jas. A................Milwaukee, Wis. 
INK) Eel 2 oS el Ie Pere, Sr ere ear Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Oxley Maine aoe srelor ra tBicton Bea oles Cleo, Okla. 
| EEE Ss WN | ROG, 5 eee ....McPherson, Ark. 
Parcel. Wii, Nooe vente « aici North Platte, Neb. 
BECHUSOVV ae | i aah 's musisto oars arse ays Houston, Tex. 
ICA ASCE DAL Re Bern Cpe oe Ore Plantsville, Conn, 
Pethiore ar aCi. Mire Bias. ~~. 0 - Palma Sola, Fla. 
ilinst Rees rere sere ao <atatve Nashville, Ill. 
Pollard: ede ee ss Ferry, Cheshire, England 
Plattner, ©. Mi ..co. ath. _....Maywood, Neb. 
Rambpures, Gusta cok. 228 Battle Lake, Minn. 
Rachiiny Dir Wm 22 ee" foe Brooklyn, N.Y. 


RENO Gan rennin er st ons cas Renee Toledo, O. 
RIGNten. Henryvece we a Gleveland, ©” 


Roeckers "Wii. oct na te ee ...Chilton, Wis. 
ROSS EO AVC: oy. ae 5.01: Kirkcaldy, Scotland 
Rost ules s--4.5 setae e 6 es Sacramento, Cal. 
Rersnell; Pohmir. « saseeet: <<a aan Fitchburg, Mass. 


Russell Re, samieheteies deine J Reading, England 
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Run aCODe aenn es See een Chanute, Kan. 
Schneider, Chas. Pammnunn niet te © cal asebilae 
Schlertiwelred. came... . ote: Oneida, N.Y. 
Schnepple, Geo............San Francisco, Cal. 
Schnuieilery Ay. S:. seme... sere. New York, N.Y. 


Singleton, Geo. E........... Brighton, England 
Singlehurst, W. B..........St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Slusser, Was Bi\..: deena. err. eee Cleveland, O. 
Slinn, (As Gan. <tc + Northampton, England 
Saul ea eee, ae Lancashire, England 
Snyders | aa: aehnce ie eee Wichita, Kan, 
SNOOK. lw \ec aes «. eae Elkhart, Ind. 
SOGED) 3 Wy a Mei coco ee «en Wynne, Ark. 
Spences st, io: 5. eee... ce aa Burrough, Cal. 
San I Le Geter. tiene eC OUISTe my. 
Stesmair, (OU. eee ee ae Elizabeth, N.J. 
Stark, John F.........1.5...,silven Kins, Idaho, 
SLLOSHider, .Wialtciranawts iene St. Louis, Mo. 
SIWGCD EVs pels lho create reese datas Wichita, Kan. 
Sweet, 7 Ji isa ackereeece eee Nene tlandy Neh, 
Sweeting C. .... 4am ae oe ee London, England 
Taylor; We Ik: See Huntington, W. Va. 
Tepper, Has INURe ate aes Lawrence, Mass. 
Thomas, Si. cf-eas. aes feng eee Berlin, Wis. 
Vaughn, \Vi. De eet ee ee Louisville, Ky. 
Vidrine, Erastesses ene New Orleans, La, 
Watson :Ati.t-=. . eee Wanchester, Mneland 
Wevybrichty eG 2. mee Plymouth, Cal. 
Wilhtamson, gasses wet eet: Ontario, Canada 
Wingert, Wiagrelinignes: gist fore, a Pottstown, Pa. 
Witney; Chas aAv cpl tetris. cot: Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Willis, JIbSAW on Plentte eaewoeecras! axa4t ot Clarinda, Ia. 
Wiswell«dhoss,G isp aadets ethene Chicago, II. 
Wrightill. ly soteasauhs adt-ecus Passaic, N.J. 
Win cistiohigs . aascit< cre aeans Harrisburg, Pa. 
Wouter li Cais. cis cae eet Fergus Falls, Minn. 


FUN AND PHILOSOPHY 


Why He Voted for the General 


Major-Gen. Isaac Catlin tells a story of one of 
his political campaigns. ‘‘I voted for you,” said 
a workingman the day after election in Brook- 
lyn, where the General figured as a candidate 
for a country office. ‘‘I didn’t intend to at first, 
but one afternoon you were going by my house 
and you patted my goat, Billy, and guv him an 
apple, and, says I, if the General’s so socialable 
as all that he must have my vote.’’—Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 

w 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 


—Longfellow. 
w 


All love at first, like gen’rous wine, 
Ferments and frets until ‘tis fine ; 
But when 'tis settled on the lee, 
And from the impurer matter free, 
Becomes the richer still the older, 
And proves the pleasanter the colder. 
— Butler. 
w 


Forsooth, brothers, fellowship is heaven, and 
lack of fellowship is hell; fellowship is life, and 
lack of fellowship is death; and the deeds that 
ye do upon the earth, it is for fellowship’s sake 
that ye do them.—William Morris, 


w 


.**Can you give me a room and bath?” asked 
the travel-stained guest who had just registered. 
“‘T can give you a room, sir,” replied the new 
hotel clerk, ‘‘ but you'll have to bathe yourself.” 
—Chicago News. 
we 


What is said to be the most costly book in the 
world has lately been given by the Ameer of 
Afganistan to the Shah. It is a copy of the 
Koran, bound in solid gold and set with pearls, 
rubies and diamonds. It is said to have cost 


$400,000. 
w 


Caution 


The sharp-tongue heiress eyed the lordling 
long and earnestly. 

‘“Why is it,’ she asked, ‘‘that titles in your 
country have such distressing encumbrances? ” 

‘*Perhaps,” he retorted, ‘‘it's to even up for 
the character of the load that wealth has to 
carry in your country.” 

And the possibility of one international match 
ended forthwith.—Chicago Post. 


The Postoffice Turnstile 


How hard to get through is that postoffice turn- 
stile, 
As swiftly and slyly it chases your feet ; 

It goes round and round in a rotary churn-style, 
And catches the one who’s a bit indiscreet. 
You've got to dodge in when you see a crack 

open, 
And keep on the move till you're in or outside, 
Just figure its speed and keep on a-loping’, 
You'll know what I meanif you ever have tried 
That postoffice turnstile, that treacherous turn- 
stile, 
That fills up the entrance once easy and wide. 
— Baltimore American. 


w 
Two Views 


“What your town needs most,’ said the 
travelling man, ‘‘is a hotel with all the comforts 
of home.” 

‘Not much,” replied the housekeeper. ‘‘A 
home with all the comforts of a hotel is what 
most of us want.'’’—-Philadelphia Press. 


I would exhort you to refuse the offered 
shelter, and to scorn the base repose, to accept, 
if the choice be forced upon you, commotion be- 
fore stagnation, the leap of the torrent before 
the stillness of the swamp.— Tyndall. 


.) 


And whether you climb up the mountain or go 
down the hill to the valley, whether you journey 
to the end of the world or merely walk round 
your house, none but yourself shall you meet on 
the highway of fate. —Maeterlinck. 


w 


Teacher: ‘‘Can you tell where the Mississippi 
River rises, Johnnie ?” 

Johnnie: ‘‘Along its entire length, ma'am.” 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


w 


A father took his little boy to church 
with him recently for the first time.  In- 
structing the lad about his behaviour, he 
wound up by telling him to do just as he 
did. 

When the contribution box was passed, 
papa dropped in a coin. Tommy saw his 
father's hand go into the box, and, remem- 
bering the advice, put his hand in also. When 
the box had passed by, the lad whispered 
loud enough to be heard all around, 

“Say, papa, I got a sixpence; how much did 
you get?” 


